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HYMN TO THE BEAUTIFUL. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 


My heart is full of tenderness and tears ; 
‘And tears are in mine eyes, I know not why; 
With all my grief content to live for years, 
Or even this hour to die! 
My youth is gone, but that I heed not now ; 
My love is dead, or worse than dead can be: 
My friends drop off, like blossoms from a bough, 
But nothing troubles me— 
Only the golden flush of sunset lies . 
Within my heart like fire, like dew within mine eyes ! 


Spirit of Beauty! whatsoe’er thou art, 
I see thy skirts afar, and feel thy pf ted : 
It is thy presence fills this charméd hour, 
And fills my charméd heart : 
Nor mine alone, but myriads feel thee now, 
That know not what a nor why they bow ; 
Thou canst not be forgot, 
For all men worship thee, and know it not: 
Nor men alone, but babes with dreamy eyes, 
New comers on the earth, and strangers from the skies ! 


We hold the keys of Heaven within our hands, 
The gift and heir-loom of a former state, 
And lie in infancy at Heaven’s gate, 
Transfigured on the light that streams along the lands ! 
Around our pillows golden ladders rise ; 
And up and down the skies 
With wingéd sandals shod 
The angels come and go, the messengers of God! 
Nor do they, fading from us, e’er depart ; 
It is the childish heart : 
We walk, as heretofore, 
Adown their shining ranks, but see them nevermore ! 
Not Heaven is gone, but we are blind with tears, 
Groping our way along the downward slope of years! 


From earliest infancy my heart was thine ; 
With childish feet I trod thy temple aisles ; 
Not knowing tears, I worshipped thee with smiles, 

Or if I ever wept, it was bed pd divine! 

By day and night, on land and sea and air— 

I saw thee everywhere! 

A voice of greeting from the wind was sent ; 
The mist enfolded me with soft white arms ; 

The birds did sing to lap me in content ; 

The rivers wove their charms ; 
And every little daisy in the grass 
Did look up in my face, and smile to see me pass! 


Not long can carrf,Nature satisfy the mind, 

Nor outward fancies feed its inner flame : 

We feel a growing want we cannot name, 
And long for something sweet, but undefined ; 
The wants of Beauty other wants create, 
Which overflow on others, soon or late: 

Divinest Melancholy walks with thee, 

Her thin, pale cheek forever leaned on thine ; 
And Music leads her sister Poesy, 

In exultation shouting songs divine: 

But on thy breast Love lies, immortal child! 

Begot of thine own longings, deep and wild: ' 
The more we worship him, the more we grow 

Into thy perfect likeness here below : 

For here below, as in the spheres above, 

All Love is Beauty, and all Beauty Love! 


Not from the world around us do we draw 

Thy light within: within the light is born; 

The'glowing rays of some forgotten morn, 
And added canons of eternal law. 

The painter’s picture, the rapt poet’s song, 

The sculptor’s statue never saw the day, 

Not moulded after shapes of mortal clay, 
Whose crowning work still does its spirit wrong, 
Hue after hue divinest pictures grow ; 

Line after line immortal songs arise ; 

And limb by limb, out-starting stern and slow, 
The statue wakes with wonder in its eyes: 

And in the master’s mind, 

Sound after sound is born, and dies like wind, 
That echoes through a range of echoing caves 
Capriciously to sway the listening ocean waves ! 

_ The mystery is thine, 
For thine the more mysterious human heart : 
The Temple of all wisdom, Beauty’s shrine, 

The Oracle of Art! 


Earth is thine outer court, and Life a breath : 
Why should we fear to die, and leave the Earth? 
Not thine alone, the lesser key of Birth, 
But all the keys of Death! 
And all the worlds, and all that they contain 
Of Time and Life and Death are thine alone ; 
The Universe is girdled with a chain, 
And hung below the throne, 
Where thou dost sit the universe to bless, 
Thou sovereign smile of God, eternal Loveliness ! 


Graham's Magazine. 
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THE ONE GREY HAIR. 
BY W. S. LANDOR. 


The wisest of the wise 
Listen to pretty lies, 

And love to hear them told; 
Doubt not that Solomon 
Listened to many a one— 


Some in his youth, and more when he grew old. 
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I never sat amon 
The choir of Wisdom’s song, 
But pretty lies loved I 
As much as any king, 
When youth is on the wing; J 
And (must it then be told?) when youth had quite gone by. 


Alas ! and I have not 
The pleasant hour forgot, 
When one pert lady said-— 
«‘ Oh, Landor! I am quite 
Bewildered with affright ; 
I see (sit quiet now!) a white hair on your head!” 


Another, more benign, 
Drew out that hair of mine, 
And in her own dark hair 
Pretended she had found 
That one, and twirled it round.— 
Fair as she was, she never was so fair. 





, THE MARCH OF INTELLECT. 
For the Albion. 
** What means this march of intellect, whose course 
Seems as unruly as the unbridled horse ?”’ 
“ Means? why, that intellect is marching on ; 
That it is going—and will soon be gone. ” W. 





THOMAS MOORE. 


Thomas Moore, a man of brilliant gifts and large acquirements, if 
not an inspired poet, was born on the 28th of May 1780, in Augier 
Street, Dublin, where his father carried on a respectable business as 
a grocer and spirit-dealer. Both his parents were strict Roman Cath- 
olics, and he of course was educated in the same faith; at that time 
under the ban not only of penal statutes, but of influential opinion both 
in Great Britain and Ireland. Thus humble and unpromising were 
the birth and early prospects of an author who—thanks to the posses- 
sion of great popular talent, very industriously cultivated and exercised, 
together with considerable tact and prudence, and —s social ac- 
complishments—won for himself not only the general fame which ondi- 
narily attends the successful display of genius, but the especial sympa- 
thy and admiration of his countrymen and fellow religionists, and the 
smiles and patronage of a large and powerful section of the English 
aristocracy, at whose tables and in whose drawing-rooms his sparkling 
wit and melodious patriotism rendered him an ever-welcome guest. 
Few men, indeed, have passed more pleasantiy through the world than 
Thomas Moore. His day of life was one continual sunshine, just suf- 
ficiently tempered and shaded by yume clouds—‘*‘ mere crumplin 
of the rose-leaves”—to soften and enhance its general gaiety an 
brightness. With its evening thick shadows came—the.crushing loss 
of children—and the gray-haired pe. pressed by his heavy grief, has 
turned in his latter years from the gay vanities of brilliant society, 
and sought peace and consolation in seclusion, and the zealous obser- 
vance of the precepts and discipline of the church to which he is, not 
only from early training and association, but by temperament and turn 
of mind, devotedly attached. 

Asa child, Moore was, we are told, remarkable for personal beauty, 
and might have sat, says a writer not over-friendly to him, ‘‘ as Cupid 
for a picture.” This early promise was not fulfilled. Sir Walter 
Scott, speaking of himin 1825,says: ‘He is a little, very little man— 
less, I think, than Lewis, whom he resembles: his countenance is 

lain, but very animated when speaking or singing.” The lowness of 

is stature was a sore subject with Moore—almost as much, and as 
absurdly so, as the malformation of his foot was with Lord Byron. 
Leigh Hunt, in a work published between twenty and thirty years 
ago, gives the following detailed portrait of the Irish poet :—‘‘His fore- 
head is bony and full of character, with bumps of wit large and radi- 
ant enough to transport a phrenologist ; his eyes are as dark and fine 
as you would wish to see under a set of vine-leaves; his mouth, gener- 
ous and good-humoured, with dimples; ‘* his nose. sensual and promi- 
nent, and at the same time the reverse of aquiline: there is a very 
peculiar characteristic in it—as if it were looking forward to and 
scenting feast or an orchard” The face, upon the whole, is Irish, 
not unruffled by care or passion, but festivity is the predominant ex- 
pression.” In Mr Hunt’s autobiography, not long since published, this 
portrait is repeated, with the exception of the words we have enclosed 
within double inverted commas—struck out seyret from a lately- 
awakened sense of their injustice; and it is added that ‘* his (Moore’s) 
manner was as bright as his talk was full of the wish to please and 
be pleased.” To these testimonials as to the personal appearance and 
manners of Thomas Moore we can only add that of Mr Joseph Atkin- 
son, one of the poet’s most intimate and attached friends. This gen- 
tleman, when speaking to an acquaintance of the author of the “* Melo- 
dies,” said that to him ‘‘ Moore always seemed an infant sporting on 
the bosom of Venus.” ‘This somewhat perplexing idea of the mature 
author of the songs under discussion was no doubt suggested by the 
speaker’s recollections of his friend’s childhood. 

Whatever the personal graces or defects of Mr Moore, it is quite 
certain at all events that he early exhibited considerable mental power 
and imitative faculty, He was placed when very young with Mr Sam- 
uel Whyte, who kept a respectable school in Grafton Street, Dublin. 
This was the Mr Whyte who attempted to educate Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, and pronounced him to be “an incorrigible dunce”—a ver- 
dict in which at the time the mother of the future author of the “« School 
for Scandal” fully concurred. Mr Whyte, it seems, delighted in pri- 
vate theatricals, and his labours in this mode of diffusing entertaining 
knowledge were, it appears, a good deal patronised by the Dublin aris- 
tocracy. Master Moore was his ‘‘ show-actor,” and payed frequently 
at Lady Borrowes’s private theatre. (n one occasion the printed bills 
announced “ An Epilogue—4 Squeeze at St Paul’s, by Master Moore,” 
in which he is said to have been very successful. These theatricals 
were attended by several members of the ducal family of Leinster, the 
Latouches of Dublin, with many other Irish notabilities ; and it was 
probably here that Moore contracted the taste for aristocratic society 
which afterwards became a passion with him. 

The obstinate exclusion of the Catholics from the common rigkts of 
citizenship naturally excited violent and growing discontent amongst 
that body of religionists ; and Thomas Moore’s parents, albiet prudent, 
wary folk, were, like thousands of other naturally sensible and pacific 
people, carried away for a moment by the tremendous outburst of the 

French Revolution. The meteor-blaze which suddenly leaped forth 
and dazzled the astonished world seemed a light from Heaven to the 
oppressed nations of Europe ; and iv Ireland especially it was hailed as 
the dawn of a great deliverance by millions whom an unwise legislation 





had alienated and almost maddened. Young Moore, when little more 
than twelve years of age, sat bo his father’s knee at a great banquet 
in Dublin, where the toast—‘‘ May the breezes from France fan our 
Irish oak into verdure!” was received with a frantic vehemence which, 
child as he was, left an impression rn him that did not pass awa 
with many years. The Day-star of Liberty, as it was termed, whi 
arose in France, set in blood and tempest; but the government, alarmed 
at the ominous as 
Catholics for the first time were eligible for admission to the Dublin 
University: eligible—that is, to partake of the instruction conferred 
at the national seat of learning, but not for its honours or rewards. 
These were still jealously reserved for the dominant caste. Yo 
Moore was immediately entered of Trinity College; and although he 
succeeded by his assiduity and ability in exhorting an acknowledg- 
ment from the authorities that he had earned a classical degree, he 
was, for religion’s sake, as a matter of course denied it. Some E 
verses, however, whish be presented at one of the quarterly exami- 
nations in lieu of the usual Latin metre, were extolled ; and he received 
a well-bound copy of the ‘‘ Travels of Anarchasis” as a reward. The 
young student’s proficiency in the Greek and Latin languages was 
also acknowledged, though not officially. 

For several previous years the thunder-cloud which burst so fatall 
in 1798 had been slowly gathering in Ireland. Moore sympathised wi 
the object, if not with the mode of operation contemplated by the op- 
ponents of English rule in that country; and he appears to have been 
only saved from serious if not fatal implication in the rebellion by the 
wise admonitions of his excellent mother, aided by his own instinctive 
aversion to the committal of amy act which might compromise his 
present and future position, by placing him amongst extreme men in 
the front and forlorn-hope of the battle, instead of amidst the wiser 
respectabilities of liberalism, from whose ranks a man of wit and gqnius 
may, he knew, shoot his diamond-tipt arrow at the enemy not only 
without danger, but with almost certain fame and profit to himself. 
Moore was intimate with the two Emmets, and an active member of a 
debating-clab, in which the eldest, the unfortunate Robert, endeavour- 
ed to mature his oratorical powers against the time when his dream of 
political regeneration should be realised. Towards the close of the 
year 1797, the at the time celebrated newspaper called *‘ The Press” 
was started by Arthur 0’Connor, the Emmets, and other chiefs of the 
United Irishmen. It was published twice a week, and although, Mr. 
Moore says, not distinguished atall for talent, had a large circulation 
amongst the excited masses. Moore first contributed a poetical effusion 
—anonymously of course—and soon growing bolder with impunity, 
contributed a fiery letter, which had the questionable honour of being 
afterwards quoted in the House of Commons by the minister as one of 
his = that severe repressive measures were required to put down 
the dangerous spirit manifested in Ireland. On the evening this letter 
appeared, young Moore read it after supper to the assembled family— 
his heart beating violently all the while lest the sentiments it contain- 
ed, and the style in which they were expressed should reveal the elo- 
quent author. His fears were groundless; no one suspected him; and 
the only remark elicited by the violent letter was a quiet one from his 
sister—‘ that it was rather strong!” Next day his mother, through 
the indiscretion of a person conected with the news r, discovered 
his secret, and commanded him, as he valued her blessing, to discon- 
nect himself at once from so dangerous a pursuit and companionship. 
The young man obeyed, and the storm of 1798 passed over harmless- 
ly for him. Moore was once slightly questioned upon the subject of the 
apprehended conspiracy by Lord Chancellor Clare, who insisted upon 
compelling a disclosure upon oath, of any knowledge the students of 
the university might possess of the persons and plans of the plotters. 
Moore at first declined being sworn, alleging in excuse that he had 
never taken an oath, and although perfectly unconscious himself of 
offence against the government, that he might unwittingly compromise 
others. This odd excuse Lord Clare, after consulting with Duigenan, 
famous for his anti-papist polemics, declined to receive, and Moore was 
sworn. Three or four questions were asked as to his knowledge of any 
conspiracy to overthrow the government by violence ; and these briefly 
answered, the matter ended. This is Mr. Moore’s own version of a 
—_ which has been rendered in various amusing and exaggerated 

orms. 

The precocity of Moore’s rhyming genius had been also exemplified by 
@ sonnet, written when he was only fourteen years of age, and inserted in 
a Dublin magazine called “*‘ The Anthologia.” Two or three years later 
he composed a Masque, which was performed by himself, his elder 
sister, and some young friends, in the little drawing-room over the 
shop in Augier Street, a friend, afterwards a celebrated musician, en- 
acting orchestra on the pianoforte. One of the songs of the masque 
was written to the air of Haydn’s Spirit Song, and obtained great ap- 
plause. Master Moore belonged moreover, to a band of gay spirits who 
occasionally amused themselves by a visit to Dalkey, a small island 
in the Bay of Dublin, electing one Stephen Armitage, a respectable 
pawn roker, and “‘ very agreeable singer,” King of that Ilk. On one 
of these coronation days King Stephen conferred the honour of knight- 
hood upon Incledon, with the title of Sir Charles Melody; and he 
created Miss Battier, a rhyming lady, Henrietta, Countess of Laurel, 
and His Majesty's Poetess-Laureate. The working laureate was how- 
ever, Master Moore, and in that capacity he first tried his hand at 
political squibbing, by launching some not very brilliant sarcasms 
against gova™nments in general. Lord Clare, we are told, was half 
alarmed at this Dalkey court and its poets, and insisted upon an ex- 

lanation from one of the mock officials. This is, however, we be- 
ieve, a fable, though at the time a current one. 

In 1799, being then only in his twentieth year, Thomas Moore ar- 
rived in London for the purpose of entering himself of the Middle Tem- 
ple, and publishing his translation of the Odes of Anacreon. He had 
already obtained the friendship of Earl Moira, and that nobleman 
cured bim permission to dedicate the work to the Prince of Wales. Hie 

tical career may now be said to have fairly commenced. It was a 
ong and brilliant one, most of his works having rapidly through 
numerous editions, and been perhaps more extensively read than those 
of any contemporary author, always excepting the rontances of Scott. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that Moore owed much of this 
popularity and success to the accident of his position, and the favour- 
ing circumstances of the times in which he wrote. The enfant gaté of 
high and influential circles, as well as the melodious expositor and poet- 
champion of the wrongs of a nation to whose glorious music he has 
‘happily, for himself, married much of his sweetest verse, he dwelt in 
@ peculiar and irradiating atmosphere, which greatly enhanced his 
real magnitude and brightness. Even now, when the deceptive medium 
has lost its influence, it is somewhat difficult, and may seem ungracious, 
to assign his true place in the splendid galaxy of British poets to a 
writer who has contributed so largely tothe delight of the reading 
and musical population of these kingdoms. His verse is so pleasantly- 
graceful and melodious, that one hardly likes to show that it owes its 
chief attraction to the elaborate polish and musical flow of its brilliant 
fancies, rather than to its intrinsic light and truth and beauty. Critics 
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oo. 
Gesirous of assigning a high place to the poetry of Mocre, and there- 
fore, to avoid testing him by the standard of our great imaginative 

, have invented a new theory, or rather have revived an old fal- 
ag with regard to the qualities and direction of a poet's mind as ex- 
hibited in his works They say Moore is the poet of fancy, not of ima- 
gination—of artifical life, not of nature ; and therefore not to be truly 
estimated by comparing him with poets of imagination and of nature. 
Imagination and fancy they assert to be two entirely distinct attribu- 
tes, and that a poet may be defiicent in the first and eminent in the 
second. This is a manifest though ingenious errur. The difference is 
one of degree, not of nature. Fancy is imagination, but imagination 
of inferior power and range; and they bear precisely the same relation 
to each other as the graceful and the pretty do to the noble and the 
beautiful. An example will illustrate our meaning better than many 
words. Moore thus describes the coming on of evening :— 


«¢ "Twas one of those ambrosial eves 
A day of storm so often leaves, 
At its calm setting, when the West 
Opens her golden bowers of rest, 
And a moist radiance from the skies 
Shoots trembling down. as from the eyes 
Of some meek penitent, whose last 
rie hours atone for dark ones past ; 
And whose sweet tears o'er wrong forgiven, 
Shine as they fall with light from Heaven.” 


Milton has the following lines on a sufficiently similar theme :— 


* Now came still Evening on, and Twilight grey, 
Had in her sober livery all things clad. 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird 
These to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk: All but the wakeful nightingale : 
She all night long her amorous descant sung. 
Silence was pleased. Now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires. Hesperus that led 
The starry host rode brightest, till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent Queen, unveiled her peerless light, 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw.” 


It cannot be seriously denied that imagination is displayed in both 
these extracts: the difference is, that in the first it is dwarfed and en- 
feebled to fancy ; in the last, it is exalted and kindled into inspiration. 
Those therefore who, abandoning the high ground sometimes claimed 
for Moore, content themselves with asserting that he is par excellence 
the poet of fancy, in effect say that he is a poet of confined and inferior 
imaginative power. The other canon, that he is the poet of artificial 
life, and therefore not to be measured or compared with a poet of na- 
ture, is still more easily disposed of. By artificial life is of course 
meant human social life: it does not imply or contemplate the differ- 
ence between the poetical descriptions of flowers and shrubs ranged in 
& conservatory, or the scene-paintings of a theatre, and poetical tran- 
scripts of the natural world, with its streams and woods and flowers 
Well, then, all human life is artificial, from the highest to the lowest. 
Burns’s simplest maiden is artificial—highly so: there is not one of us 
but is “ sophisticated.” Perhaps high, courtly, artificial life is meant. 
But Rosalind, Beatrice, Juliet, Ophelia, were court ladies ; Constance 
and Catherine were queens; and are they not exquisitely natural ?— 
and was not he who drew them as much a poet of nature as when he 
stamped Aubrey, or a Carrier, or the Sailor in the ‘* Tempest,” or Shal- 
low, on his glorious canvas’? Choking grief, and burning indignation, 
and yearning tenderness, are felt and expressed in marble palaces as 
keenly as in the poor man’s hut; and there, too, may be found exube- 
rant mirth, and pleasant wit, and gentlest tears and smiles. 

If indeed be meant by artificial life the masks and wrapping, the ad- 
jancts of highly-artificial life—that is, the court dresses and plumes, 
the perfume and silk hangings, the conventional speech before company 
—the phrase of “ poet of artificial life” is intelligible : but to apply it 
in that sense to Mr. Moore is to lower and insult, not to defend and 
honour him. Let us, before subscribing to so depreciatory a judgment, 
stray through the gay parterre of the poet’s works, and I think we 
shall find, when we compare notes at the close, that although his writ- 
ings are not radiant with the divine gems which high poetic genius 
scatters along its starry path, they at all events sparkle with beautiful 
fancies, and breathe a music which, if not of the spheres, is of the 
sweetest of earth’s melodies. 

The Udes of Anacreon obtained much present popularity at a time 
when the moralities of respectable literature were not so strictly en- 
forced by public opinion asin the present day. Many of them are 
oo rather than translations, containing, as Dr. Laurence, 

urke’s friend, remarked at the time, ‘‘ pretty turns not to be found in 
Anacreon.” Mr. Movre in his preface battles stoutly for the qualified 
morality of the Bard of Teos. ‘ His morality,” he says, ‘‘ was relax- 
ed, not abandoned, and Virtue with her zone loosened may be an em 
blem of the character of Anacreon.” This prettily-expressed nonsense 
is perhaps the best excuse that can be offered for the sensuous gaiety, 
the utterly material philosophy, displayed and inculcated in the Odes. 
More attentivn and respect are due to another of the prefatorial ex- 
cuses: “ Toinfer,” says the trauslitor, *‘the moral disposition of a 

t from the tone of sentiment which pervades his work, is sometimes 
a very fallacious analogy.” This may be so ‘‘sometimes,” and indeed 
We are quite willing to admit its truth with regard to Mr. Moore him- 
self, who, in the relations of son, husband, and father, was a very esti- 
mable person, and as different from the compound of Blue-Beard and 
Lovelace that his earlier poems especially would imply as light from 
darkness. But with respect to Anacreon the analogy is not, we appre- 
hend, a fallacious one. Hedied at eighty-five, as he had lived, a de- 
bauchee, choked with agrape stone, as it is recorded—a figurative mode 
probably of expressing that he died under the influence of the wine 
whose praises he was perpetually singing. He was, too, it appears 
from his own confession, horribly afraid in his latter years of Pluto’s 
dread abode—a terror that could scarcely have beset him for mere 
wine-bibbing under a mythology in which Bacchus was deified. Be 
this as it may, there can be no doubt that the light gaiety and sensu- 
ous joyousness of the Odes are more skilfully rendered by Moore than 
in any previous English translation of the Teian Muse. Some, how- 
ever, of his favourite similies are greatly overdone. Mr. Richard 
Swiveller himself was not fonder of the “‘ rosy” than the poet in these 
araphrastic translations. Couleur de rose pervades the whole series 
in overpowering profusion—rosy lips, rosy cheeks,, rosy hands, rosy 
breath, rosy smiles, we almost think rosy tears and rosy teeth, both 
of which we all know should be “pearly.” But enough of Anacreon, 
whose verses are rapidly passing away before the influence of a purer 
taste and a manilier, healthier tone of mind than prevailed when he 
could be either popular or dangerous. ‘‘ Thomas Little’s Poems, Songs,” 
&c., given to the world by Mr. Moore in 1801, are a collection of pue- 
rile rhapsodies still more objectionable than the Anacreontic Odes ; 
and the only excuse for them was the extreme youth of the writer.— 
Byron thus alluded to the book in his once famous satire :— 


* Tis Little, young Catullus of his day, 
As sweet but as immoral in his lay.” 


Many years afterwards his lordship, in a letter to Moore (1820) revert- 
ed, half in jest haif in earnest, to the work in these words: “ I believe 
all the mischief I have ever done or sung has been owing to that con- 
founded book of yours.” The most objectionable of these songs have 
been omitted from the recent editions of Moore’s works, and we believe 
— more deplored their original publication than the author 





In 1803, thanks to his verses and Lord Moira’s patronage, Moore ob- 
tained a place under the governmeat—that of Registrar to the Court 
of Admiralty at Bermuda. The unrespective favouritism which in 
those days governed nominations in the public service is pleasantly 
illustrated by this appointment. ‘Tl fallut un calculateur : ce fit un 
danseur qui Vobtint!” was Beaumarchais’s sarcasm on Monsieur de 
Calonne’s nomination. A similar principle was*followed here. An 
accountant and man of business was wanted at Bermuda; but as there 
was & young pet to reward, all vulgar common sense considerations 
were thrust aside, and the youthful translator of Anacreon received 
the appointment. Moore sailed in the Phenix frigate, and took formal 

ossession of his post; but he soon wear ed of the social monotony of 
the “still vexed Bermoothes,” hastily appointed a deputy to perform 
all the duties of his office for a share of the income, and betook himself 
to America. He was as much out of his proper element there as in 
— A sey a eg of the States disgusted him, and 

ra br at Canada he retur i 
pre fe ned to England, having been 
Soon after his return he favoured the world with his impressions of 


extremely accurate and vivid. On the truthfulness of his American 
social and political pictures and prophecies, Time—a much higher au- 
thority—has unmistakably delivered judgment. We extract one or two 
of their minor beauties: 


«* While yet upon Columbia’s rising brow 
The showy smile of young Presumption plays, 
Her bloom is poisoned and her heart decays 
Even now in dawn of life ; her sickly breath 
Burns with the taint of empires near their death ; 
And, like the nymphs of her own withering clime, 
She’s old in youth, she’s blasted in her prime.” 


This, it must be confessed, like his gunpowder letter in Arthur O’Con- 
nor’s paper, is “‘ rather strong” than civil. It will also be admitted to 
be somewhat perplexing that the poet who, but for his mother’s inter- 
ference and his own wise second-thoughts, would have joined the con- 
federacy of United Irishmen, and who has since then shed melodious 
tears over the graves of Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Robert Emmet, 
should denounce the errors and deficiencies of America as— 


*¢‘ The ills, the vices of the land where first 
Those rebel fiends that rack the world were nurst.’’ 


But let us pass on to a pleasanter subject. While in Canada Mr. Moore 
composed the popular ‘‘ Boat-song,” the words and air of which were, he 
says, inspired by the scenery and circumstances which the verses por- 
tray, and by the measured chant of the Canadian rowers. Captain 
Hall also testifies to the fidelity of this descriptive song. 

The republication in 1806 of Juvenile Songs, Odes, etcetera, elicited 
a fierce and contemptuous denunciation of them from the Edinburgh 
Review, and this led to a hostile meeting between the editor of that 

ublication, the late Lord Jeffrey, and Mr. Moore. They met at Chalk 

arm, near Hampstead ; but the progress of the duel was interrupted by 
police-officers, who, on examining the pistols of the baffled combatants, 
found that they had been charged with powder only. This was pro- 
bably a sensible device—it was not at all an uncommon one—on 
the part of the seconds to prevent mischief; or it might have been, 
as is usually believed, that the bullets dropped out of one or both of 
the pistols by the jolting of the carriages in which the combatants 
reached the field of expected battle; but of course the discovery crea- 
ted a great laugh at the time. Moore indignantly denied through the 
newspapers that he was cognisant of the innocent state of Mr. Jeffrey’s 
detk-—an assertion there cannot be the slightest reason for doubting. 
This droll incident led to his subsequent acquaintance with Lord Byron, 
who, unmindful or regardless of Mr. Moore’s denial of the ** calumny,” 
repeated jt with variations in his ‘‘ English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers,” chiefly with a view to annoy Mr. Jeffrey. Moore was again in- 
dignant, and demanded an apology or satisfaction. His letter did not, 
however, reach the noble lord till many months afterwards, when ez- 
planations ensued, and the affair terminated by a dinner at the house 
of Mr. Rogers, where the four poets, Byron, Campbell, Moore, and 
Rogers, met each other for the first time. 

The intimacy thus commenced, if we may judge from the biography 
of Byron, ripened into a lasting friendship on the part of Moore. This 
feeling was but faintly reciprocated by Byron. Indeed, if we are to 
believe his own statement, made in one of his latest letters, the noble 
poet was almost incapable of friendship, ‘‘ never having,’ “he says, 
** except towards Lord Clare, whom he had known from infancy, and 
perhaps little Moore,” experienced any such emotion. ‘ Little Tommy 
dearly loves a lord,” was Byron’s sneering expression more than once ; 
and perhaps he believed Moore’s loudly-expressed regard for himself 
to be chiefly based on that predilection. 

Moore had before this married a Miss Dyke, who is described as a 
lady of great beauty and amiability, and moreover distinguished for 
considerable decision of character and strong common-sense—qualities 
which more than once proved of essential service to her husband. 
They had several children, the loss of whom, as we have before stated, 
has darkened and embittered the close of the poet’s days. 

Two political satires, ‘‘ Corruption,” and ‘* Intolerance,” were next 
published, and followed by the ‘* The Sceptic,” described as a philoso- 
phical essay. Neither of them reached a second edition. The aim of 
‘The Skeptic” was to set forth in sober seriousness the beauty, true 
enlightenment, and amiability of Ignorance, with whom Faith, Hope, 
Charity, and Patience, fleeing in digust from such contradictory sciol- 
ists as Newton, Descartes, Locke, &c. are represented as dwelling in 
content and love. In his enthusiasm for the leaden goddess, Moore ex- 
claims— 

** Hail, modest Ignorance !—the goal and prize, 
The last, best knowledge of the simply wise.” 
This philosophic ignorance he further opines to be ‘‘ the only daughter 
of the schools that can be safely selected as the handmaid of Piety.” 
Figaro’s exclamation—‘“‘ Que les d’esprit sont bétes!” has received 
frequent serious confirmation, and never perhaps more so than in this 
panegyric on Ignorance by Thoms Moore. 

The “ Intercepted Letters; or the Twopenny Post-Bag, by Thomas 
Brown, the Younger,” was Moore’s next successful work. It is a col- 
lection of sarcastic jeux d’esprits levelled at the Prince-Regent and the 
ruling politicians of the day. They had a great but necessarily tran- 
sitory success. Such piéces d’occasion inevitably lose their force and 
piquancy by the passing into oblivion of the ephemera against which 
they were directed. It may sufficiently indicate the slight permanency 
and limited range of such pin-points, however sharp and polished, to 
state, that of all Moore’s sarcastic verse, excellent inits way, as every- 
body admits it to be, only once piece— 

** There was & little man, 
And he had a little soul.” 


has had the honor of translation into a foreign language. Wit which 
strikes at individuals dies with the world’s remembrance of the crimes 
or follies of the persons assailed ; and who cares now for the brilliant 
butterflies of Carlton House, or the gilded gadflies, social or political, 
which infested the atmosphere of the vain regent’s court? It has 
been frequently made a reproach to Moore, that in aiming the light 
arrows of his wit at the prince, he was ungratefully assailing one who 
had heaped favours and benefits upon him. ‘‘ These favours and bene- 
fits,” replies Mr. Moore, ‘‘are very easily summed up: I was allowed to 
dedicate ‘‘ Anacreon”’ to his Royal Highness ; I twice dined at Carlton 
House; and I made one of the fifteen hundred envied guests at the 
prince’s grand féte in 1815! ” 

In 1811 Moore made a first ond last appearance before the world as 
a dramatist, by the production at the Lyceum theatre of an operatic 
piece called ‘‘An M.P.; or the Blue Stocking.” It was emphatically 
damned, notwithstanding two or three pleasing songs, which somewhat 
redeemed its dull and vapid impertinence. The very pretty song of 
*‘ Young Love lived once in an humble shed” cccurs in this piece. 
Moore’s acquaintauce with Leigh Hunt dates from the acting of the 
“ Blue Stocking” Mr. Hunt was at the time editor of the “« Examin- 
er ’’ newspaper, in which he had just before paid some compliments to 
Moore’s poetry ; and the nervous dramatist, naturally anxious to pro- 
pitiate a critic whose opinion was esteemed oracular in certain circles, 
wrote him a rather fulsome letter, in which he set forth, as an ad mi- 
sericordiam plea for lenient judgment, that he had rashly been induced 
to promise Arnold a piece tor his theatre, in consequence of the state 
of attenuation to which the purses of poets are proverbially liable. 
The ‘‘ M.P.” was, as we have said, condemned, and Esop’s disappointed 
fox received another illustration. ‘* Writing bad jokes,” quoth Mr. 
Moore, ‘‘ for the Lyceum to make the galleries laugh is in itself suffi- 
ciently degrading ; but to try to make them laugh, and fail to do so, is 
indeed deplorable.” In sooth, to make “galleries ” either laugh or 
weep was never Vr. Moore’s aim or vocation. His eye was ever fixed 
upon the gay company of the “ boxes,” occasionally only glancing ap- 
prehensively aside from its flattering homage to scan the faces of the 
sour critics of the pit. And yet to make the galleries of the theatre 
and the world laugh has tasked and evidenced wit and humour, in com- 
parison with which the gayest sallies, the most sparkling of Mr. Moore’s 
fancies, are vapidity itself. The mortified dramatist gave up play-wri- 
ting for ever, or, as he contemptuously expressed it, *‘ made a hearty 
abjuration of the stage and all its heresies of pun, equivoque, and clap- 
trap.” He was wise in doing so. The discretion evinced by the hasty 
retreat was only exceeded by the rashness of the venture. 

The intimacy of Thomas Mocre and Leigh Hunt continued for some 
years. Moore, in company with Lord Byron, dined once or twice with 
Hunt in prison during his confinement for a pretended libel upon the 
regent. A pertinent anecdote, throwing some light on Byron’s sneer 
respecting Moore’s love of lords, is told of one of these visits. The 
three friends, Byron, Moore, and Hunt, were walking before dinner in 
the prison garden, when a shower of rain came on, and Moore ran into 
the house, and up stairs, leaving his companions to follow as they best 
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might. Consciousness of the discourtesy of such behaviour towards his 
noble companion quickly flashed upon him, and he was overwhelmed 


scenery have been pronounced by Captain Basil Hall and others to be | With confusion. Mr. Hunt tried to console him. ‘I quite forgot at 
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the moment,” said Moore, ‘‘ whom I was walking with : 

to remember it by his not coming up. I could word by hd foroed 
and to return was awkward.” This anxiety—on account of yA org 
lameness—Mr. Hunt remarks appeared to him very amiable ynae 

This a pemg | came to an abrupt and unpleasant close. Lord B 

ron agreed with Hunt and Shelley to start a new periodical, to be 1 + 
«« The Liberal,” the profits of which were to go to Leigh Hunt Bee, led 
parody on Southey’s ‘* Vision of Judgment” appeared in it, an — 
mately William Hazlitt became a contributor. “ “— 


foore immedi 
came alarmed for his noble friend’s character, which he homens be- 


be compromised by his connection with Hunt and Hazlitt, and pr 
to entreat him to withdraw himself from a work which had «9 omen 


it,” and from association with men upon whom society 
His prayer was complied with, and the two last-named gentlemen we 

very angry, as well they might be. There has been a good deal von 
mination and recrimination between the parties on the subject, not as 
all worth reproducing. The truth is that both Hunt and Hazlitt in 
especially the latter, were at the time under the ban of influential 4 
ciety and a then powerful Tory press ; and Moore, with his usual ~< 
dence, declining to be mad-dog’d in their company and for their sehen, 
deliberately cut two such extreme Radicals, and induced his mobic 
friend to do likewise. How could a prudent man who had given hosta. 
ges to fortune, which Moore by this time had, in a wife and children 
act otherwise ? > 


‘shad set a mark,” 





SHADOWS. 
THE SHADOW OF MARGERY PASTON. 


A suggestive book, ‘‘ The Paston Letters; Original Letters, written 
during the reigns of Henry the Sixth, Edward the Fourth, and Richard 
the Third:” the private history of a family of rank, some four centu- 
ries ago. In this collection of ancient memorials of domestic life, we 
trace the nature of the contests between themselves of a poor, ambi- 
tious, and turbulent aristocracy, when the right of the strong arm was 
paramount over law; we see the growth of that power which was de- 
rived from the profitable exercise of industry; and view the middle 
classes, amidst the partial oppression and general contempt of the high- 
born, securing for themselves a firm position and astrong hold, whilst 
the exclusive claims of feudality were crumbling around them. Here 
we learn how harsh were many of the domestic relations of parent and 
child—how public oppression had its counterpart in private tyranny. 
The love passages of the book are singularly interesting A humble 
friend of the Paston family has won the affections of one of its daugh- 
ters. They are betrothed. The mother insults the ‘*‘ Factor.” Th» 
brothers despise him. The power of the Church is opposed to the 
union. Yet the ardent girl is constant—and she triumphs. How she 
finally emerged from her persecutions is not recorded. But the last 
letter of the angry mother, which describes these struggles is thus en- 
dorsed :—‘* A letter toSir John Paston from his mother, touching the 
good-will between her daughter Margery P. and Ric. Calle, who were 
after married together.” 

The shadows of the young lady and her lover arise before us, and we 
try to piece out their dim history. 





Margery Paston is sitting in the accustomed solitude of the Brown 
chamber in her mother’s dowry house at Norwich. Dame Margaret 
Paston, her mother, has just returned from spending the Easter of 
1469 in her son’s ruinous castle of Caister. He holds this castle under 
a disputed will; and the great Duke of Norfolk is preparing to dispos- 
sess him of it, not by the feeble writs of the King’s Court at Westmin- 
ster, but by gun and scaling ladder. On the return of the lady she 
receives unwelcome intelligence. Her chaplain, Sir James Gloys, has 
intercepted a letter addressed to her daughter. The young lady is the 
object of constant anxiety and suspicion—watched—persecuted. Up 
to the age of twelve or fourteen she had seen little of her parents, but 
had been a welcome inmate in the family of Sir John Fastolf, at Cais- 
tor; who, in his caresses of the fair girl, indulged the strong affection 
which old men generally feel towards a playful and endearing child. 
He had no children of his own, and little Margery was therefore a real 
solace to the ancient warrior. There was another child, a few years 
older than Margery, who was admitted to play, and to learn out of the 
same book, with the daughter of the Pastons. This was Richard Calle, 
the only son of an honest and painstaking man, who acted in the capacity 
ofa steward for Sir John Fastolf, and conducted many of the compli- 
cated affairs with which the old knight amused himself in the evening 
of a busy life—his friends complaining of ‘‘ the yearly great damage he 
beareth in disbursing his money about shipping and boats, keeping 
house up at Yarmouth to his great harm, and receiveth but chaffer and 
ware for his corns and his wool, and then must abide a long day to 
make money.”* 

Richard Calle has now grown into manhood. He is reputed to have 
received a goodly inheritance from his father, which he has increased 
by provident enterprises in trade. When the Pastons wanted money, 
he was once always to be applied to. But he has presumed to ad- 
dress his playfellow Margery with the language of affection; and 
though Sir John Patson had once said that, for his part, Richard 
Calle might have his dowerless sister and welcome, for he bad always 
been a warm friend of the Pastons, his mother is indignant that a 
trader should presume to think of marrying into a gentle family ; and 
John of Gelston, the second son, in an hour when the fortunes of the 
house seemed in the ascendant, has vowed that Richard Calle “ should 
never have my good-will for to make my sister to sell candles and mus- 
tard at Framlingham.” t 

Margery Patson sits in the Brown chamber, with ber bright blue eyes 
dimmed with tears. She is endeavouring to forget her own sorrows 
by reading a tale of imaginary griefs, which for four hundred years 
has never been read with a tearless eye. She is at that passage of “ The 
Clerk’s Tale” of Chaucer, where Grisildis has her infant daughter taken 
from her, under pretence that it is to be put to death :— 


«* But, at the last, to speaken she began, 
And meekely she to the serjeant pray’d 
(So as he was a worthy gentleman) ; : 
That she might kiss her child ere that it deid [died] ; 
And in her barne [lap] this little child she laid 
With full sad face, and gan the child to bliss, 

. And lulled it, and after ’gan it kiss.” 


The door of the chamber is hastily opened, and an old servant stands 
before Margery with a face of affright. Allin that household love the 
gentle maiden ; and so the old man, seeing the tear in her eye, bids her 


be of good cheer, for though his worshipful mistress is now in page 
what impatient humour, and demands her instant attendance in the 
Oaken parlour, she is a good lady at heart, and would soon forgive an) 
slight cause of offence. , : if 
Dame Paston has called in two allies to constitute, with herselt, 
the tribunal that is about to sit in judgment on Margery snsaagyel 
Dame Agnes Paston, the aged mother of the late heir of Caister, 8! 
at the table with her daughter-in-law and the priest. ‘ie 
Margery enters ; and, in a moment, is kneeling at the feet «oe 
mother, with the accustomed reverence of child to parent. Oh, = 
ion,” says the mother, “rise, I beseech you; it is not for such #s Jy . 
to kneel to a poor forlorn widow, left with few worldy goods. wr : 
Calle has plenteousness all around her, and has nothing to ask o fall 
world’s gear. She has her good house at Framlingham, and her “a 
store at Norwich. Mistress, know you the price of salted hams at “ 
resent? Are pickled herrings plenteous ? We have some woo! } 
oft, which we should not be unwilling to exchange for worsteds. How 
say you, Mistress Dry- goods ; will you deal, will you chaffer ¢ 
‘* My mother, what mean you?” . : 
“ Oh, aiatets pa know full well my meaning. You are an alien co 
our family. You are betrothed to a low trader, with no gentle blo 
his veins.” ' 
me The pono Sir William Paston, Knight, and whilom Judge of a 
Majesty’s Court of the Common Pleas, would rise from his ang al 
save a grand-daughter of his from intermarrying with mustar 
candle,” quoth the ancient lady. ‘ Faugh! a factor ” —v 
“ And one whom I shrewdly suspect to bea heretic,” says the pr 
looking earnestly at —— a — ei 
“Oh, my mother, why am I thus persecuted ‘ 7 
ss Porsosated, patie * semen the elder dame; a — 
rule with my daugiiters; and well do I remember that ae ~y ce, 
Clere, my niece, tried to intercede with me for her wilfu cago 7 
forasmuch as she had been “beaten once in the week or , mt 
sometimes twice in a day, and had her head broke in severa’ pty 1 
I told her that it was for warning and ensample to all pode ta 
ens, who dared to think of love or marriage without wend secon 
guidance. And with the help of my worthy lord, the good S! 


+ “ Paston Letters.” t Ibid 





* « Paston Letters ;"’ edited by A. Ramsay. 
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_— 
pogrerrt and Judge of His Majesty’s Court of the Common 
ee Majesty Henry the Sixth gave him two robes anda hun- 
goo — Bie ele; d may God him preserve upon his throne——" 
ed marks a) eer d : the good old lady’s some- 
The priest and Mistress Margaret drown the ge eof nd Hwy a 

t disloyal gratitude (seeing that the House of York is = 
“jant) by judicious clearings of the voice, as they prepare to re 
» intercepted letter of Richard Calle, with sundry glosses. oo 
« Minion,” says the mother, ‘* know you this superscription é as 
<Itis@ letter from my own Richard,” cries the delighted girl ; 
: ive it me?” ae Ott 
we ouly not. It convicts you of being a false liar,—or it lies it- 
f, Did you not, with the fear of close custody, and bread and water, 
jmay be some healing stripes, before your eyes, affirm that there 
s no contract between the dry-goodsman and yourself? 

«Mother, I own my sin; I did affirm it, but I was wrong, and I am 

. nt.” 

Vile brethel !” exclaims the mother. >it 

« She mentioned it not, even under the seal of confession, adds the 

“= once in the week er twice, and sometimes twice a day, and she 
de an excellent wife, by reason of the frequent beatings, and brought 
her children accordant,” soliloquises the old lady. ; 

‘Daughter, I conjure you to hear what this vile Richard Calle 
yeth to you. Tell me that it is false—tell me that he is a bold 

r, when he affirmeth that you are contracted, and you shall at once 
;e all freedom and reasonable pleasure ; but if not——”’ 

‘ Mother, I listen.” d i 

‘Hear, then, what this abominable bill imports. Sir James, please 

read.” 

« ‘To Mistress Margery Paston : : 

«* Mine own lady and mistress, and before God very true wife, I, 
th heart full, very sorrowfully recommend me unto you, as he that 
snot be merry, nor nought shall be, till it be otherwise with us 
in it is yet; for this life that we lead now is neither pleasure to 
d nor to the world, considering the great band of matrimony that is 
de betwixt us and also the great love that hath been, a”i as I 
st yet is, betwixt us, and as on my part never greater. Wherefore 
eseech Almighty God comfort us as soon as it pleaseth Him ; for us 
1t ought of very right to be most together, are most asunder. Me- 
meth it is a thousand years ago that I spake with you——” 

Margery here bursts into a passion of tears ; and her mother, almost 
eping too, ejaculates, “My poor child!” The priest looks at the 
ly somewhat spitefully, and proceeds :— : : 

“«] had liever than all the good in the world I might be with you. 
as! alas! good lady, full little remember they what they do who 
p us thus asunder. Four times in the year are they accursed that 

matrimonpy——’ ” ; 

‘ Accursed, are they ?” exclaims the priest. ‘Ban and anathema 
\inst us, my worshipful lady! But there are others, [ wot, that the 
urch holds accursed ; and this base mechanical be one of them, if { 
take not. Did I not once hear him say—for the varlet ever had 
vilege to speak in this house, when his betters held their peace— 
| I not hear him once say that his father had told him that he had 
n the heretic priest, John Waddon, burnt at Framlingham, and that 
(shame that such an unbeliever might presume to speak upon mat- 
s of the Church!) thought that the knowledge of the truth was not 
vanced by such terrors, and that those who lit the fires for the Lol- 
ds had no sanction in the Gospel of Christ. For mine own part, I 
ll believe that he has seduced our daughter from her obedience by 
; false and damnable opinions. Mistress Margery, did he never open 
your presence the book of that arch heretic, John Wiclif, which is 
lled ** The Book of the New Law’’—the book which, in the Constitu- 
mn of Archbishop Arundel, was forbidden to be read, under pain of 
e greater excommunication ?” 

The maiden answers not. mad 7 poe looking earnestly at Mistress 
argaret Paston, asks her if she did not think there was a possibility 
‘such @ devilish corruption having gone forward; and Mistress Mar- 
ret, her cheek colouring a deep red, and then having an ashy pale- 
ess, speaks no more for good or evil to her daughter, but quails be- 
re the priest. He has her secret. There is a treasured volume in 
hat house, which has heen carefully locked up for half a century, to 
e looked upon in the secret hour, when prying eyes are sleeping, and 
nthe hour of tribulation, when careful eyes are waking. With Rich- 
ard Calle, Mistress Margaret had often spoken of this book ; although 
even to possess it was to risk a charge of ** Lollardie,” with all its pen- 
slties. The priest sees his triumph ; and proceeds to make an end of 
3 much of the letter as he chooses to read :— 

“*I understand, lady, ye have had as much sorrow for me as any 
ntlewoman has had in the wor!d, as would God all that sorrow that 
» have had, had rested upon me, and that ye had been discharged of 
; for 1 wis, lady, it is to me a death to hear that ye be entreated 
herwise than ye ought to be; this is a painful life that we lead. I 
nnot live thus without it be a great displeasure to God.”’ 

‘* He thought not of God’s displeasure when he presumed to speak of 
ve toa daughter of the Pastons,” saysthe priest. ‘‘ A grand-daugh- 
r of Sir William Paston, one of His Majesty’s Justices,” mutters the 
cient lady. Sir James continues to read the missive :— 

“* [suppose they deem we be not ensured together, and if they do so 
marvel, fur then they are not well advised, remembering the plain- 
ss that I brake to my mistress at the beginning, and | suppose by 
yu, both; and ye did as ye ought todo of very right; and if ye have 
ne the contrary, asI have been informed ye have done, ye did neither 
msciencely, nor to the pleasure of God, without ye did it for fear, and 
r the time, to please such as were at that time about you; and if ye 
id it for this cause, it was a reasonable cause, considering the great 
ud importable calling upon ye that ye had; and many an untrue tale 
jas made to you of me, which, God know it, I was never guilty of.’ ”* 
‘And now, pretty Mistress Margery,” says Sir James, “ will you 
firm that this man sayeth untruly, when he sayeth that you are en- 
ured together? You have before said that you are not so ensured. 
ill you cast off your mother and your brothers to be the wife of a low 
actor, and a companion for idle queans and the wives of fat burgesses, 
stead of wedding some noble knight, who will give you acastle to dwell 
h, with all worship and authority ? Deny the contract; there is guilt in 
firming it, even if it had been made in a moment of imprudence.” 
‘Sir James Gloys, and you, my honoured mother,” answers the mai- 
en, ‘** Richard Calle says truly, that I did not consciencely, nor to the 
leasure of God, when I concealed our contract for fear, and for the 
ime. Weare betrothed; and I rejoice in the handfasting. No pain, 
0 fear, shall ever again lead me to deny it. He is my true husband, 
nd may lever be to hima reverent and loving wife. For who can 
love as I have loved, and do love, Richard Calle,—the companion of 
ty childhood, the instructor of my girlhood : a true man, as brave as 
{ he were the sturdiest of belted kuighte—as wise as if he were the 
lerkliest of learned scholars. He has abundance; he is generous 
Vien did a Paston ask Richard Calle for aid that his hand was not 
pen? We may not want his help just now; but if the time arrive, 
ud assuredly it may be not far off, that hand would be again stretch- 
‘lout for succour. Come Richard Calle of gentle or simple, I heed 


= he is my own true man, and to him is my faith plighted, for ever 
aye.” 


“Twice in a day, 
the ancient dame. 


“Mistress Margery,” responds the priest, ‘* you must take your own 
course. But this is not now a matter for daughter and mother to settle 
ee them. It must before the Lord Bishop. In the name of Holy 
odtan I prohibit all intercourse by message or letter between Rich- 
pt alle and yourself. You mus: be in strict durance for a short sea- 
nee and then a higher than us shall decide, contract or no contract. 
mae forfend that I, or any servant of the altar, should let matri- 
“ My child, go to your chamber,” 

€ see the shadow 
Parlour, 


and had her head broke in several places,” grumbles 


whispers the subdued mother. 


I of Margary Paston, before she quits the Oaken 
kneeling for her mother’s blessing. 


The Michaelmas of 1469 is nearly come. Margery Paston is still in 


Uance at her mother’s house. Every art has been tried to make her 
hee her betrothal. The priest has worked upon the fears of the mo- 
thie i e daughter has been studiously kept from her presence. But 
a ~ of things cannot abide. Dame enstont thus writes to Sir 
lettin aston : “I greet you well, and send you God’s blessing and mine ; 
with © = weet that on Thursday last was, my mother and I were 
in the y Lord of Norwich, and desired him that he would no more do 
amo touching your sister till that ye, and my brother, and 
they bea were executors to your father, might be here together, for 
> prt rule of her as well as I ; and he said plainly that he had 
quired so often to examine her, that he might not, nor would, 


- This and th ‘ : . 
Paston Collection ote passages are given literally from Calle’s letter in the 


qd 








no longer delay it: and charged me, in pain of cursing, that she should 
not be deferred, but that she should appear before him the next day. 
And I said plainly that I would neither bring her nor send her. And 
then he said he would send for her himself, and charged that she should 
be at her liberty to come when he sent for her.” ‘ 

On the next day—it is a Friday—Margery Paston is brought into the 
Bishop’s Court. There surrounded with the panlopy of the Church, 
sits old Walter Lyhart—he that built the roof of the nave, and the 
screen, of Norwich Cathedral. The maiden trembles, but her spirit 
remains unbroken. The bishop her in remembrance how she was | 
born,—what kin and friends she has—*And ye shall have more, young 
lady, if ye will be ruled and guided after them. But if ye will not, 
what rebuke, and loss, and shame will be yours? They will evermore 
forsake you, for any good, or help, or comfort that ye shall have of 
them. Be well advised. I have heard say that ye love one that your 
friends are not well pleased that you should love. Be advised—be 
right well advised.” : 

‘+I am the betrothed wife of Richard Calle. I must cleave to him for 
better for worse.” ny 

‘“‘Rehearse to me what you said to him. Let me understand if it 
makes matrimony ?” 

“We have plighted our troth—we are handfasted. How canI re- 
peat words? Richard said——Oh, my Lord! spare me. I am bound 
in my conscience, whatsoever the words were. If the very words make 
not sure, make it, I beseech you, surer ereI go hence.” 

And then the bishop dismisses the maiden with many frowns. 

Richard Calle is summoned. He briefly tells the time and place 
where the vows were exchanged. The bishop is bewildered. He 
scarcely dare hesitate to confirm the marriage. But the subtle priest 
is at his side, and he whispers the fearful word of ‘‘ Lollardie.” Then 
the bishop hastily breaks up the court, and says, “‘ That he supposed 
there should be found other things against him that might cause the 
letting the marriage; and therefore he would not be too hasty to give 
sentence.” 

Margery Paston stands again upon her mother’s threshold. The 
aged servant is weeping as he opens the door: “ Oh, my dear young 
mistress! I am commanded to shut this gate against you.’’ The figure 
of Sir James Gloys looms darkly in the hall. ‘* Begone, mistress!” 
he exclaims. ‘I will go to my grandmother,” sobs out the poor girl. 
‘** Your grandmother banishes you for ever from her presence,,’ retorts 
the churlish priest. 

It is night. The pride and the purity of the unhappy Margery for- 
bid her to seek the protection of her Richard. She has been watched. 
Exhausted and heart- broken, she gladly accepts the shelter which Ro- 
ger Best offers her. That shelter becomes her prison. F 

Here closes the record. But what a succession of Shadows is called 
up by the endorsement of the letter which tells of these sorrows ; 
“ They were after married together.” The contract could not be dis- 
solved. 

At one time we see the shadows of Richard and Margery Calle sitting 
cheerily together in their peaceful home at Framlingham. The intri- 
gues that are carrying on in the Duke of Norfolk’s castle, under whose 
walls they abide, touch them not. They are not called upon to declare 
either for York or Lancaster. 

At another time we fancy John of Gelston, Margery’s younger bro- 
ther, a wandering fugitive after the battle of Barnet, throwing himself 
upon the despised Factor for refuge and succour. The fortunes of the 
Pastons are now at the lowest ebb. Norfolk holds Caister. Edward 
the Fourth has pardoned their revolt—but he will not trust them, or 
employ them. At length Norfolk dies. Caister is restored to the Pas- 
tons—but they are penniless. 

We see the shadow of a great feast within those half-ruinous walls. 
The Factor has procured the means from his friends the Lombards. 
He now sits upon the dais. Sir John Paston calls him brother. Dame 
Paston greets him as son. John of Gelston says, ‘*‘ I would that my 
sister should not sell mustard and candles at Framlingham—and as- 
suredly she shall not. Richard Calle has managed his substance bet- 
ter than we ; he can win broad landsenow. Kiss me, sister.” 

There is one shadow of Margery which rests upon our mind. She 
sits with her mother in the Oaken parlour at Norwich, reading from a 
volume, now opened without fear, ‘‘ Blessed are the peace-makers.”’ 





CHAMOIS HUNTING, IN THE TYROL. 


Now, a bed of short, sweet Alpine grass, fragrant with the spirits of 
a thousand departed flowers, is as warm, cozy, and elastic as a bed can 
be, but it has one unfortunate drawback,—the small straws and dust 
falling down the before-mentioned spiracle, tickle and titilate one’s un- 
fortunate face anc nose in a most distracting manner; and as you ut- 





terly destroy the snug economy of your couch, and let in a rush of cold 
mountain air, as often as you raise your hand to brush away the an- 
noyance, some fastidious persons might possibly prefer a modest mat- 
tress, with a fair allowance of sheets and blankets. 

At last, however, I was dozing off, tired of hearing Joseph muttering 
what certainly were not his prayers, rustling fretfully, and sneezing 
trumpet-like at intervals, as some straw, more inquisitive than usual, 
made a tour of inspection up his nostril, when I suddenly heard a round 
Tyrolese oath rapped out with great fervour, and something whirled 
over my head and plumped against the timbers of the roof. Dreamily 
supposing that it was the aforesaid cumbrous Tyrolese execration, 
which Joseph had jerked out with such energy as to send it clean across 
the cabin, I was gliding back into oblivion, when something with an 
evil smell, and making a noise like a miniature stocking-machine tum- 
bled down my spiracle, plump into my face. Waking fully, I at once 
perceived that it was the cat, not the oath, T had heard fly over me 
shortly before, she, in the excess of her gratitude, being determined to 
stick as eae | to us as possible. Following Joseph’s example, I seized 
her by the tail, and whirled her, purring uninterruptedly, as far as I 
could. Ere many minutes had elapsed, she was again launched forth 
by the infuriated Joseph, and backwards and forwards she flew at least 
half-a-dozen times between us, without appearing in the least discon- 
certed, perhaps, indeed, finding the exercise conducive to the assimila- 
tion of the sour milk, till Nature could stand no more, and we fell 
fast asleep. 

Whether she spent the night on our faces, in alternate watches, I 
know not, but I had ghastly dreams, and when I woke in the morning, 
I found my hand and arm thrust forth from the hay, reposing on a cool 
and clean counterpane of snow, which had drifted in during the night, 
as if I had been repelling her advances even in my sleep. 

Feeling very cold and damp, we turned out as soon as we woke, and 
blowing up the embers of the fire, warmed ourselves as well as we 
could, and took a peep into the night. The storm had passed away, 
leaving everything covered with a veil of snow, that gleamed faintly 
under the intense black-blue sky. The stars were beginning to as- 
sume that peculiar sleepy, twinkling appearance which shows that 
their night-watch is drawing to a close, and everything lay in still, 
calm rest around us. 

We breakfasted sparingly, as our provisions were beginning to run 
short, thanks to the keen mountain air and our hard work the day 
before, and just as the first cold chill of the approaching dawn began 
to be felt, we left the cabin, shutting up Catchins, and hanging the mar- 
mot on a peg out of her reach, till our return. 

Our day’s route lay more round to the left of the Wildgrad Kogle. 
The scene was for some time a repetition of that of the day before, 
but the cliffs were still more precipitous and the ravines narrower 
and more difficult to traverse. Many a tumble we got for the first hour 
amongst the boulders covered with treacherous moss and cowberry 
plants, and before sunrise we had left all vegetation behind us again, 
and were up amongst the crags and the snow. 

As we ascended, we saw a valley to our left, filled to the brim 
with dense mist, which, as soon as the sun began to tinge the high- 
est peaks, rose in swirling columns, and shut out everything that 
was not in our immediate vicinity. This was advantageous, as, al- 
though it prevented our seeing, it at the same time prevented our be- 
ing seen from the cliffs before we reached our best ground. We toiled 
on steadily, crossing vast beds of snow, and occasionally the roots of 
some glacier, that threw itself into the valleys to our left, climbing, 
scrambling, and slipping, but still steadily ascending, till we got to 
where Joseph expected to fall in with the chamois, when we called a 
halt, and sheltering ourselves behind a mass of rock from the keen 
morning wind, waited for the clearing of the mist. 

The Alp-spirit seemed to be amusing himself mightily with this 
same mist! at one moment, catching it up in huge masses, he piled it 
on the sharp peaks, as if to make himself a comfortable cushion; and 


few moments, leaving everything clear and bright; then a small clond, 
“like a man’s hand,” would form on the side of some distant peak, 
and spreading out with inconceivable rapidity, would envelope us im. 
its boiling wreaths, while the wind, ever and anon rushing down some 
unexpected gully, cut tunnel right through it, giving us glimpses of 
distant mountains and snow-fields, looking near and strange as if seen 
through a telescope. 

At last the sun began to shine out cheerily and steadily, and the 
breeze gave a freshness and buoyancy to our spirits never to be felt ex- 
cepton high mountains. The heavy atmosphere of the valleys squeezes 
one’s soul into its case, and sits on thelidlikean incubus. That bless- 
ed mountain spirit is the only power who takes the lid off altogether, 
and lets the soul out of its larva-case to revel in the strange beau- 
ties of his domain without restraint! 

After a time, we found ourselves in a region of snow-fields, filling up 
broad valleys, lying calm and shadowless in the bright sunshine. Here 
and there, they were marked by delicate blue lines, where the cre- 
vasses allowed the substratum of ice to be seen, showing that these 
apparently eternal and immoveable plains of snow were slowly but 
steadily flowing downwards, to appear as splintered glaciers in the val- 
leys far below; and here and there again, dark ridges, standing sharply 
up from the snow-bed, marked the course of buried mountain ranges, 
and gave some idea of the vast depth of the deposit. 

But wonderfully beautiful as these plains were, and strange and 
wild as they —- to an English eye, with a brilliant August sun 
pouring his whole flood of light and warmth upon them, they were not 
the great points of interest to us. Those mighty ranges of cliff, rising 
tier above tier to our right, fretted with a pure white lace-work of 
fresh fallen snow, with here and there vast beds of screes shot from 
above, giving promise of gemsenkraut, were the bits we scanned with 
the greatest eagerness. We had come for chamois, and I am afraid, 
looked upon the rest as of very secondary importance. 

We were advancing along the base of the lowest tier of cliff, which bad 
a sort of step of snow running along it about half-way for some half-a- 
mile, bounded at one end by an immense mass of screes and precipice, 
and at the other by a sudden turn of the rock, when Joseph suddenly 
dashing off his hat and throwing himself prostrate behind a stone, 
dragged me down beside him, with a vice-like grasp, that left its mark 
on my arm for many @ day after. Utterly taken aback at the sudden- 
ness of my prostration, I lay beside him, wondering at the change that 
had come over his face; he was as white as marble, his moustache 
worked with intense excitement, and his eyeballs seemed starting 
from their sockets as he glared at the cliff. Following his line of 
sight, I glanced upwards, and my eye was instantly arrested 7 some- 
thing—it moved—again—and again! With shaking hand I directed 
the telescope to the point, and there, at the end of it, hopping fear- 
lessly on the shivered mountain side, scratching its ear with its hind 
foot, and nibbling daintily the scattered bits of gemsenkraut that 
sprung up between the stones, stood fearless and free— a chamois! 
After watching him with intense interest for some moments, we 
drew back, scarcely daring to breathe, and sheltering ourselves behind 
a large stone, held a council of war. It was evidently impossible to 
approach him from where we were: we could not have moved ten — 
towards him without the certainty of being discovered; our only 
chance was to get above him and so cut him off from the higher ranges. 
Crawling backwards, we managed to place a low range of rock be- 
tween ourselves and the cliffs, and then making a wide sweep, we 
reached their base at some distance from where the chamois was feed- 
ing. 

itter examining the precipice for some time, we found that the only 
mode of access to its summit, here some three or four hundred feet 
above us, was by a sort of ravine, what would be called in the Swiss 
Alps, a cheminée, a species of fracture in the strata, the broken edges 
of which would give us some foot and hand hold: at its upper termina- 
tion we could see the end of a small glacier, slightly overhanging the 
cliff, from which a small stream leapt from ledge to ledge, only alive in 
the last hour or two of sun- warmth, giving promises, which certainly 
were faithfully fulfilled, of additional slipperiness and discomfort. But 
we had no choice; we had already spent nearly an hour in our cau- 
tious circuit. Our scramble, wherever it took place, would cost us 
nearly another before we got above our expected prey, and if we hesi- 
tated much longer, he might take a fancy to march off altogether in 
search of the rest of the herd. So up we went, dragging ourselves and 
each other up the wet slippery rocks, getting a shivering “ swish” of 
ice-cold water in our faces every now and then, till we got about half- 
way up, when, just as we were resting for a moment to take breath, 
we heard a tremendous roar, followed by a splintering crash just above 
our heads, and had the pleasure of seeing the fragments of some half- 
a-ton of ice, which had fallen from the glacier above, fly out from the 
shelf of rock under which we were resting, and spin down the rugged 
path we had just ascended. 

Thinking that this was quite near enough to be pleasant, and “ cal- 

culating” that by every doctrine of chances the same thing would not 
happen twice in the same half-hour, we scrambled up as fast as we 
could before the next instalment became due, and at last reached safely 
the top of the precipice. 
We certainly had not much to boast of as far as walking went, when 
we got there, for the snow and rocks were tumbled about in a very 
wild manner. If we slipped off a rock, we tumbled waist-deep into the 
soft, melting snow-drifts, and when we tumbled on the snow, there was 
always some lurking rock ready to remind us of his presence by @ 
hearty thump; however, as we were fairly above the chamois, our ex- 
citement carried us on. I do not think that Joseph swore once; we 
found afterwards indeed, to our cost, that in one of his involuntary 
summersets, he had broken the bottle, and narrowly escaped being 
bayoneted by the fragments: however, we did not know it then, and so 
scrambled on in contented ignorance, until we reached the spot on the 
cliffs to our right, which we had marked as being above our prey. 
Here, however, we found that it was impossible to get near enough to 
the edge to look over, as the fresh-fallen snow threatened to part com- 
pany from the rock and carry us with it, on the slightest indiscretion 
on our parts. Crouching down in the snow, we listened for some hint 
of our friend’s whereabouts, and had not waited more than a minute, 
when the faint clatter of a stone far below convinced us that he was on 
the move: keeping low, we wallowed along till we came to where the 
crest of the cliff showing a little above the snow, gave us a tolerable 
shelter ; carefully crawling to the edge, we peeped over, and saw, as 
we expected, that the gems had shifted his quarters, and as luck would 
have it, was standing on the snow-bed half-way up the cliff, immedi- 
ately below us. 

Trembling, partly with excitement, and partly from the underwaist- 
coat of half-melted snow we had unconsciously assumed in our serpen- 
tine wrigglings, we lay and watched the graceful animal below us. 
He evidently had a presentiment that there was something “‘ no canny’” 
about the mountain-side; some eddy had perhaps reached his delicate 
nostrils, laden with the taint of an intruder. With his head high in 
the air, and bis ears pointed forwards, he stood examining—as wiser 
brutes than he sometimes do—every point of the compass but the right. 
One foot was advanced; one moment more, and he would have gone ; 
when crack ! close to my ear, just as I was screwing up my nerves for 
a long shot, went Joseph’s heavy rifie. With a sinking heart I saw 
the brute take a tremendous bound, all four hoofs together, and then, 
like a rifle-ball glancing over the bosom of a calm lake, bound after 
bound carried him away and away over the snow-field, and round the 
corner to our right, before I had recovered my senses sufficiently to 
take a desperate snap at him. 

What we said, or felt, or how we got over the face of that cliff, I 
know not. A dim recollection of falling stones and dust showerin 
round us—pieces of treachercvus rock giving way in our hands an 
under our feet, bruising slides, and one desperate jump over the chasm 
between the cliff and the snow,—and there we were both, standing pale 
and breathless, straining our eyes for some scarcely expected trace of 
blood te give us hope. 

Not a drop tinged the unsullied snow at the place where he had 
made his first mad bound, nor at the second, nor at the third; buat a 
few paces farther on, one ruby-tinged hole showed where the hot, blood 
had sunk through the melting snow. 

Too excited to feel any uprising of envy, hatred, or malice against 
my more fortunate companion, I raced along the white incline, leaving 
him behind reloading his rifle.—which was always a sort of solemn rite 
with him,—and following, without difficulty, the deep indentations of 
the animal's hoofs, I came to where the cliffs receded into & sort of small 
bay, with its patch of snow on the same plane with the one I was on, 
but separated from it by a rugged promontory of cliff and broken rock. 
Cautiously I scrambled round the point, removing many a stone that 





then, sitting suddenly down to try its efficacy, drove it in all direc- 
tions by his ‘“‘lubber weight.” Enraged, he tossed and tumbled it 
about for some time, and at last spread it into one broad level plain, 
with the higher peaks standing out clear and sharp, like rocks from a 








calm sea. Now and then the mist would disappear entirely for a 


seemed inclined to fall and give the alarm to the watchful chamois, and 
peeping cautiously round the last mass of rock that separated me from 
the snow patch, | saw the poor brute, standing not more than sixty 








yards from me, his hoofs drawn close together under him, ready for 
desperate rash at the cliff at the first sound that reached him; his neck 
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tched out, and his muzzle nearly touching the snow, straining 
Ses sense to catch some inkling of the whereabouts of the mischief 
he felt was near him. ; 

With my face glowing as if it had been freshly blistered, a dryness 
and lumping in my throat, as if I had just escaped from an unsuccess- 
ful display of Mr. Calcraft’s professional powers, and my heart thud- 
thudding against my ribs at such a rate that I really thought the gems 
must hear it in the stillness, I raised my carbine. Once, at the neck 

ust behind the ear, I saw the brown hide clear at the end of the barrel, 
ut I dared not risk such a chance; and so, stringing my nerves, I 
shifted my aim to just behind the shoulder,—one touch of the cold trig- 
ger, and as the thin gases streamed off, rejoicing at their liberation, I 
saw the chamois shrink convulsively when the ball struck him, and 
then fall heavily on the snow, shot right through the heart. With a 
who-whoop! that might have been heard half-way to Innspruck, I 
rushed up to him ;—ore sweep of the knife—the red blood bubbled out 
on to the snow that shrunk and wasted before its hot touch, as if it 
felt itself polluted, and there lay stretched out in all its beauty before 
me the first gems I ever killed—just as Joseph came up, panting, yell- 
ing, and jodling, and rejeicing at my success, without a shade of envy 
in bis honest heart. 

Now I believe, in all propriety, we ought to have been melancholy, 
and moralized over the slain. That rich, soft black eye, filming over 
with the frosty breath of death, and that last convulsive kick of the 
hind legs, ought perhaps to have made us feel that we had done rather 
a brutal and selfish thing; but they did not. This isa truthful nar- 
—. and I must confess that our only feeling was one of unmixed 

oicing. 
nay Save oecasionally moralized over a trout, flopping about amongst 
the daisies and buttercups, and dying that horrible suffocation death 
of my causing ; but it was never, if I remember right, the first trout 
I had killed that day. My feelings always get finer as my pannier gets 
fuller, particularly if it be a warm afternoon, and I have /unched. 

But as for the unfortunate gems, we rejoiced over him exceedingly ; 
we shook hands over him ; we sat beside him, and on him ; we examin- 
ed him, carefully, minutely, scientifically, from stem to stern. I firmly 
believe that I could pick him out at this moment from the thousand 
ghosts that attend the silver-horned Gemsen Konig, if I had but the 
good luck to fallin with his majesty and his charmed suite. = 

Joseph’s ball had struck him high up on the neck, but had not inflict- 
ed os like a severe wound. Had we fired on him from below, he 
would have scaled the cliffs in a moment, and been no more seen, at 
least by us; but ashe knew that the mischief was above aim, he dared 
not ascend—to descend was impossible ; and so, getting to a certain ex- 
tent pounded, he gave me the rare chance of a second shot. 

Long we sat and gazed at the chamois; and the wild scene before us 
—never shall I forget it !—shut in on three sides by sow and frown- 
ing cliffs, in front the precipice, and far, far down, the wild rocky val- 
leys divided by shivered ridges, rising higher and higher till they 
mounted up into the calm, pure snow range, set in the frame of the 
jutting promontories on each side of us—looking the brighter and the 
* holier’ from the comparative shade in which we were. Not a sound 
but the occasional faint ‘ swish’ of the waterfall that drained from the 
snow-bed,—not a living thing now but our two selves standing side by 
side on the snow. We had killed the third, and there he lay stiffening 
between us ! 

But, billo! Joseph! we are nearly getting sentimental, after all, 
over this brute, (that I should say so!) who has all but broken our 
necks already, and who in all human probability will do so entirely 
beforg we have done with him. Fish up the decanter, and let us have 
@ schnaps over our quarry ; my throat and lips are burning, as if I had 
lunched off quick lime. Well, what are you fumbling at ? Oh, hor- 
ror! Joseph’s hand returns empty from the bag, with a large cut on 
one of the fingers—weeping tears of blood! The bottle is smashed !— 
smashed to atoms! and the unconscious Joseph has had the celestial 
liquor trickling down his back—how long we know not, and care not ; 
it is ‘‘ gone, and gone for ever!” 


Like the summer- dried fountain, 
When our need is the sorest! 


But it is of no use blaspheming in that manner, Joseph ; not one of 
those ten hundred and fifty millions of bad spirits you are invoking so 
freely, will bring us back one drop of our good ones; so we must e’en 
“* girn and bide.” But still it is as bad as bad can be,—not a drop of 
water for hours to come, perhaps. 

. Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink. 

Munching snow only chars one’s lips like hot cinders, and the cool 
“swish” of the waterfall there below us only makes one the more 
thirsty. Let us be off out of ear-shot of it, atany rate. Take up the 
gems, and let us dream of cool, bubbling runlets and iced sour milk as 
we go. 

Dream ! quotha! we must dream of how we are to go at all, first, and 
& very nightmarey sort of dream it promises to be; we are regularly 
pounded ; not a vestige of a crack or crevice up which to worm our- 
selvesin the whole face of the simicircular range of cliffs beneath which 
we stand; and moreover, they are all of that upside down, over-hang- 
ing style, that precludes all climbing. We must retrace our steps as 
we best can, and try where we descended. 

“* Well, Joseph, where did we come down—eh? Not there! Non- 
sense !—impossible! Yes ! too true; there it was: there are our tracks 
in the snow, and the dust and stones that were so obliging as to accom- 
pony us to the bottom, and be hanged tothem! But the cliff has sure- 

grown since than. It looks as high as Gallantry Bower, in dear old 

orth Devon.—I wish I were at the top or bottom either of that, instead 
of wherelam! There is not a hundred feet difference between them. 
Three hundred feet, the cliff is, if an inch! We can never doit! Let 
us make a cast round by the screes, and see if we cannot get down that 


way. 

. We did so, but found that they were quiteimpassable. What looked 
like a continuous shoot when seen from below, we found to be diviied 
Ww two or three ledges of rock, and the angle at which they lay, ren- 

ered it impossible for anything heavier footed than a gems to pass 
them. We must up the cliff! We had no choice. 

Now, to begin, it was no easy thing to get at the cliff at all. That 
confounded gap between the snow and the rock was bad enough to get 
across from above; but to jump up from the sloping snow slap against 
the face of the rock was ten times worse. However, Joseph having un- 
coiled a few yards of line from his waist, and made it fast to the gems, 
tightened his belt, and took the crack gallantly, lighting on a narrow 
ledge, with his nose almost touching the rock, to which he stuck like a 
es for a moment, and then, having steadied himself, turned round 
and seated himself, with his legs dangling over the chasm. Nowcame 
my turn. Having thrown the end of the line to Joseph—after vainly 
looking for a promising ledge to land on, I yielded to his entreaties, and 
Swung myself right athim. We grasped each other pretty tight. you 
may be assured, gentle reader , and after swaying for a moment or two 
over the abyss, I climbed up him, and getting my feet on his shoulders, 
I managed to draw myself up to a ledge a few feet higher. Now came 
my turn to turn, and a most unpleasant piece of gymnastics it was. 
The ledge was not an inch too broad, and the rock below only rough 
enough to scratch against, not to give any firm foothold However, I at 
last got my back against the rock, pretty firmly ; and Joseph, who had 

ed the gems up from the snow, threw me the end of the line, 

which, after one or two unsuccessful grabs, that nearly toppled me 
over from my “ bad eminence,” I caught, and with his assistance, got 
the — up to me, and rested it across my knees. Joseph now turned 
his face to the rock, and getting up to me, placed one of his iron-soled 
shoes on my thigh, and the other on my shoulder, and climed over and 
past me. As soon as he was firmly fixed, I threw him up the end of 
the line, and felt much relieved of the weight of the chamois, whose 
rough hide rubbed lovingly over my face as it passed me, and turning 
round, and standing on my ledge, laid hold of Joseph by the ankle, and 
again climbed up and passed him, to be climbed up and over in my turn. 
Over and over we had to repeat the same manceuvre, varied occasional- 
Vv by our being unable to turn or to sit down from the narrowness of 
he ledges, and then the strain was terrible. If we had not come some- 
times to a broader ledge than usual, which allowed us to lie down and 
get an easier hold of the line, as it dangled like a plummet over the 
cliff, we, or at least I, could never have reached the top of the cliff 
with the gems, and I very much doubt whether either of us woald have 
eared much to have done so without it. What was before me I hardly 
knew. Imitating as well as I could the happy insouciance of a snail 

Sliming ” up the side of the Parthenon, I tried to restict my range of 
vision to points immediately near me. I never felt giddy in my life ; 
but I felt that it would be running a terrible risk to look into the im. 
mensity that lay stretched out below me, like another world. 

However, everthing in tis world must have at least one end, even 
an Alpine cliff. And at last, as I drew myself up, I found myself face 
to face with the snow. The last step was by no means the easiest or 





safest ; but in a few moments all three of us, Joseph, the chamois, and 
myself, were lying on the snow-bed, one hardly more alive than the 
other. 

As soon as we had recovered a little, we stumbled back amongst the 
sloppy snow, and the half-hidden rocks, one of which had doubtless 
caused the untimely emptying of our spirit bottle, till we arrived at 
the cheminée up which we had scrambled in the morning. Now scramb- 
ling up is one thing, and scrambling down is another—decidedly more 
difficult, particularly with the addition of a “ beastie” twice as large 
as a well-grown fawn. So we decided to return over the small glacier 
which had so nearly knocked our brains out in our ascent, not without 
a lurking hope of finding some water in its delicate green chalices. 
The small ice-stream on which we pursued our thirsty search, 
flowed down from the upper snow-beds through a chasm in the cliffs, 
and lay right across our path. The crevassess were small and easy to 
traverse, though had they beeen ten times the breadth, we should have 
welcomed them for the prospect of water they held out. We soon dis- 
covered what we wanted, and throwing ourselves on the ice, from 
which the sun had long since melted the last night’s snow, leaving 
nothing but the pure water crystal, revelled in long draughts of ice. 
cold water, regardless of the consequences. — 

We lay there resting ourselves, and peering down the crevasses for 
some time. How deliciously refreshing was that cool U mes light, fil- 
tered through the translucent ice, to our eyes, wearied by the eternal 
glare cf the snow-fields! I have often wondered why no poet has ever 
chosen one of these same crevasses, with its tinkling stream, and fairy 
bridges and battlements of pure green ice, bathed in a strange un- 
earthly phosphorescent light, for the home of some glacier Undine. 
Where could one find a fitter palace for some delicate Ariel than such 
places as the moulins of the Mer de Glace, the ice-grottoes of the 
Grindenwald, or the Rhone glacier, or even the commonest crack in 
the most insignificant sheet of frozen snow. How exquisitely beauti- 
ful are those little emerald basons, fit baths for Titania, filled with 
water so pure and clear that oue almost doubts its presence, till its 
exquisite coolness touches one’s parched lips! I never wondered at 
the excitement of that enthusiastic Frenchman, who being held by the 
legs to prevent him throwing himself into the arms of the ice-nymph, 
whom he doubtless saw beckoning to him from below, hurled his hat 
into the moulin, and then raced down to the source of the Arveiron to 
see it appear, hoping, doubtless, that it would bring him some tidings 
of fairyland. But the nymph answered not; perhaps she was cold, and 
and retained the chapeau for her own private wearing. Atall events, 
M. le Baron never got it again, as far as I could learn. 

Our labour was now nearly over; we quickly traversed two or three 
small snow-fields, and after a little trouble in hauling ourselves and 
the gems up and down the ridges that separated them, we reached a 


. smooth declivity of snow, down which we shot merrily, getting many 


& roll, it is true, but merely laughing thereat, as every tumble carried 
us all the faster homewards, and at Jast reached safe and sound the 
region of rocks and gravel we had left so long. 

How deliciously refreshing to the wearied eye was the first patch of 
green turf !—how brightly glowed the alpenrosen amongst the rocks ! 
And—yes! there is actually @ honey-bee droning about that orchis, 
singing his welcome song of home, and fire-sides, and kindly greetings ! 

Happy as two schoolboys, we marched on, carrying our quarry al- 
ternately, yodling, and shouting, and playing all sorts of practical 
jokes on each other, rejoicing at the success of our expedition, caring 
nothing now for the frowns of the grim old giants around us, caring 
nothing for the bitter blasts and swirling snow-squalls that swept past 
us; and at last, as night closed in, we found ourselves once more in 
the little cabin, that seemed quite home-like to us, and which we had 
fancied more than once in the course of the day that we should never 
see again, with Catchins gyrating round us, “‘ making a tail” at the 
chamois, and welcoming us as old friends. We did not dawdle long 
over our supper, which consisted principally of the rat-like marmot, 
broiled on the embers, and a draught from the neighbouring torrent, 
and turned into our hay beds, wet and wearied enough, with our brains 
in a whirl from the strange excitements of the day, and slept, too done 
up to care for tickling straws or feline impertinences. 

When I woke in the morning, I lay for some time trying to collect 
my thoughts, half fearing that all was but a dream, and that we had 
still our work before us; but on scrambling down, the sight of the 
gems re-assured me, and was an agreeable balm for the intolerable ach- 
ing I felt from head to heel. Joseph, I must say, groaned quite as 
much as myself, and we hobbled about in the dark to find bits of 
wood for our fire, like a couple of unfortunates just escaped from the 
rack. The skin of our faces and neck was peeling off, as if we had 
been washing them in oil of vitriol, and using sand-paper for a towel ; 
but we were used to that, and had been as badly burnt many a time 
before ; but we ached !—ye gods, how we did ache! It took a long 
warming and some mutually administered friction, to get us at all in 
walking trim. As soon as we became “ lissom” again, having nothing 
to detain us, and very little to eat, we wended on our way, one bearing 
Catchins in the now empty bag, and the other with the gems, down 
towards the pines, covered with last night’s snow, and following the 
course of the torrent, strode on as merrily, or perchance more so, as 
the first morning we started. The sun soon shone out bright and warm, 
the snow began to drip from the boughs, and every step we took show- 
ed the biack mould and the decaying needle leaves of the pines. We 
heard the rustling of several black-cock, and it being my turn to carry 
Catchins’ light weight, I shot one villanously, as he sat on a pine 
branch, and stuck his tail in my hat, after the fashion of all true 

agers. 

’ Soon we left the melting snow and so ae | woods behind us, and 
reached the bright medows glowing beneath anlItaliansky. Strange 
sounded the shrill chirping of the red and green grasshoppers in our 
ears ; kindly each herdsman’s yodle and maiden’s laugh rang to 
our hearts, and palace-like seemed the little cabin that received us 
after our sojourn amongst the ice and snow, now seeming more like 
uneasy dreams than realities which we had undergone but a day before. 
Bright smiles greeted us, bright brown eyes laughed a welcome to us, 
and a sturdy hand was clasped in ours as we sat resting ourselves on 
the bench before the door. 

But we tarried not long; we burned to show our trophy “ at home ;” 
and we sped down the Oetzthal, and reached Dumpfen early in the 
afternoon, to be cheered and complimented, and welcomed back with 
all the warmth of the honest Tyrolese heart. The people had been in 
great distress about us—about me, at least—as they supposed that I 
must of bw ey & have broken my neck I suspect, indeed, that they 
never thought that I would really go, and were rather astonished when 
they woke, and found me gone. As for Joseph, it was his certain fate 
--if not now, another time. But they rejoiced in their mistake, and 
with my hat crowned with flowers by many a rosy finger, and my hands 
tingling from many a giant squeeze, and perhaps my heart, too, a little, 
from more than one gentle one, I hung my gems on a nail outside the 
door for inspection, and seated myself once again in the little chamber, 
looking out upon the torrent and the cliff. 

I cannot linger over the simple pleasures of that evening; as Shal- 
low says, ‘* the heart is all.” ‘* Jenkins of the Post” may love to record 
his reminiscences of a ball at Almack’s or an “esthetic tea” at the 
Countesse of Cruche Cassé’s; but such remembrances always bring 
as much pain as pleasure to me, making me yearn for those free days 
spent amongst the mountains, and the torrents, and the happy single- 
hearted mountaineers, far from the cares, troubles, and tribulations of 
* our highly civilized society.” 

And now, most patient reader,—are you there still? Farewell! I have 
tried to give you some faint description of the indescribable, and have, 
of course, failed. Buttake at least my advice, and a knapsack, and a 
thick od of shoes, and eschewing hackneyed Switzerland, leave for 
once the old bell-wether, and try one summer in the Norischer Alpen; 
= if you are disappointed—I can only say, that you richly deserve 
tobe! 








HISTORY OF A CERTAIN GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 


A good many hundred yee ago, a knight, named Sir Badlot de 
Scampiers, eat, drank, and slept, in a castle which bore the family 
name. He was the admiration of the Court, whose members generally 
were, like himself, the terror of vassals with wives or daughters.— 
He would have been excommunicated, had his private confessor been 
less fond of good living. 

Sir Badlot lived a vy leasant life of its kind. Between making 
love ina very free fashion, hawking, hunting, dancing, getting drunk 


every night or morning, as the case might be, oceasionally saying his 
prayers, and now and then witnessing the execution of one of his ten- 
ants for stealing some article above the value of tenpence halfpenny, 
his time was always tolerably occupied. His virtues were much the 
same as his vices. He was very hospitable, because he couldn’t bear 





drinking alone. He was extremely liberal to people who pleased him, 
but scandal said that his liberality came out of the pockets of people 


August 30 
who didn’t please him. He was thoroughly brave, because Le = 
ways in a cruel or a drunken humour—two states which h 
semble each other, more closely than is common] supposed. me 

But there is an end to all things, and, as Voltaire somewh 
*« if people don’t leave off their vices, their vices leave them in th _ says, 
The time came when Sir Badlot was no longer a youngman ry eel 
had always been spent in the profitable way we have described hi life 
stitution began to appeal most pathetically to his feelings. In = Con- 
knight was “ breaking fast,” and people said so—behind his been. 

Like the generality of people who have lived a highly mora] 
regular life, Sir Badlot could not bear the ides of being ill. If hen! 
more than usually fatigued after hunting, he simply cursed his he on 
and kicked his groom, or squire, or any one else who happened t be 
hand. If he felt the consequences of one night’s potations rather | oa 
veniently, he got drunk again, in order to get over the inconvenien, 
of thinking about it. In short, the knight got thinner, paler — 
mantic in appearance, and less so in practice, every day of his lif a 
People began to speculate on the probability of his large estates ch 
ing hands; and, as the knight possessed no issue whose names n8- 
likely to appear in his will, they hoped for some milder occupant a 
Genmapless property. the 

It is almost unnecessary to observe that the priest and f 
sor, or ghostly adviser of Sir Badlot de Seomplern also cated es tie eat 
physician. As the knight had never been ill beyond an occasional te 
ver from over-drinking and over-feeding, the simple expedient . 
‘* bleeding,” in more senses than one, answered, at first, tolerably oa 
In fact, by really curing the knight from one or two such attacks, by 
never interfering with his pleasures, and by enforcing the most sever 
and arbitrary code of morality upon everybody else, Father Blazius 
de St. Erysipelas had gained a valesabie influence over Sir Badlot oa 
had already, in imagination, constituted himself Prior of a monaster 
to be endowed in a princely manner at the knight’s expense. 7 

To his confessor, then, went Sir Badlot, with a pitiful list of suffer. 
ings. His head ached, his back ached, his feet ached, his chest ached 
his shoulders ached, his stomach ached; his eyes were dim, his eyes 
were blood-shot, his eyes were filled with black spots, his eyes were 
unsteady ; he had no appetite, no digestion, no relish. When he swore 
he didn’t seem to enjoy it; when he was drunk, he was not jolly ; when 
the last execution of a peasant for deer-stealing, took place, he felt s 
> gma about it, that he absolutely stayed at home, and went to bed 
early. 

This was asad state of things. To be sure, if the knight had already 
left his money to found the convent, it wouldn’t have much mattered 
His body would have been quite as well out of the way, and a few mas. 
ses would have provided for the rest of him. But, as it unfortunately 
happened, Sir Badlot had done no such thing. Perhaps he thought 
that a little uncertainty on that head might promote the certainty 0; 
his own longevit . diate dns 

But the saddest thing of all was, that the knight absolutely began tp 
talk about his conscience. At the first mention of the word, the con. 
fessor nearly fainted ; at the second, he nearly burst out laughing; at 
the third, he felt utterly at a loss what todo orsay. He had had tw 
do with consciences, no doubt, but they were consciences without lands 
or title. Now, dir Badlot’s conscience was a thing of infant growth, 
and between his fears of its expiring of its own accord, and his doubt: 
as to the means of fostering and promoting its development, Father 
Blazius felt, logically speaking, on the horns of a dilemma. 

Had times and men been different, the worthy father would probably 
have prescribed change of scene, light and nutritive diet, old Jacob 
Townsend’s compound infusion of sarsaparilla, and Mahommed’s bath. 
For an obvious chronological reason, the two latter remedies were in- 
practicable, and even Peruvian bark was not yet known. As far as 
the knight’s conscience went, a little quiet meditative reading might 
have auswered. But Sir Badlot’s education had been rather neglected. 
and he couldn’t read—without spelling all the little words and skip- 
ping all the big ones. 

Plainly perceiving that the knight had now only powers enough for 
one vice at a time, Father Blazius thought that fighting would be, per- 
haps, the least destructive, and suggested a pilgrimage which was likely 
to “ attended with some ‘‘ rough service.” He gave so many good 
reasons for it, that the knight eagerly embraced the proposal, and, on 
the strength of the satisfaction it afforded to his conscience and consti- 
tution, got frantically drunk that very evening, and horsewhipped one 
of his huntsmen, the next morning—both with great relish. 

We will not detail the particulars of our knight’s pilgrimage. We 
will pass over all the hair’s-breadth escapes, melancholy continements, 
and miraculous adventures he encountered during his religious trip.— 
We merely beg our readers to put together all that they ever read in 
Sir John Mandeville, Amadis de Gaul, and Scott’s novels, and to believe 
that the sum total falls far short of the adventures of Sir Badlot, iz 
the course of his visit to the tomb of Saint Costa-di-mongs. 

But it undoubtedly had a splendid effect in restoring his health.— 
Whether it was that he was often compelled to ride, day after day, 
through places where a public-house—we mean an hostelry—was an 
impossibility ; whether the amusement of spearing infidels acted as 4 
tonic and agreeable stimulant, coupled with the noble consciousness 0! 
doing his duty; whether or no, he was so restored in mental and bodily 
vigour, that he returned to his own country quite anew mau, bringing 
with him the wife of an Italian Baron, whom he had killed in sing: 
combat. 

Sir Badlot had made a great mistake in killing this Italian Baron, . 
at all events in marrying his widow. The lady was 4 strong-min ty 
woman, and desperately religious. He found himself literally ne 
in his own house. His drinking and swearing were interdicted ; the 
place was filled with monks of ali denominations ; often, when he 7 
ed his breakfast, he was quietly informed that his lady was with ve 
confessor, and had got the keys. As to Father Blazius, he eommet em 
happy, was constantly with the Lady de Scampiers. and trouble: r 
self very little about his former patient. The knight was Gocane 7 
prayers at all manner of strange times, and if he demurred, vege nt 
half resented his conduct by praying aloud in bed, which the Bel: 
found more cruel than the worst curtain lecture. Ina word, Sir ba 
lot de Scampiers was now expiating his former sins. hia 

A few years rolled on; they had no children; Sir Badlot foun’ — 
self sinking fast. Unhappy at home, and unable to stir out, as i 
with the idle remembrances of a past life disgracefully spent, © 
just awakening to a real and terrible consciousness of the eng" 
Badlot sought to stifle his memory with extensive Genstions, 
compensate for a whole life of practical blasphemy by abject a 
of attrition, contrition, and other degrees of priest-enjoined eal 

The sudden loss of his lady might, at an earlier period, have Lenes ts 
tated the failing spirits of Sir Badlot, but he was now too far a 
feel even that relief. Father Blazius managed everything, ‘is if the 
the last day of the poor sinner’s life had closed, when the ha .. al 
Castle de Scampiers were filled with mournful hangings, and W! rtheit 
sals whose sad countenances were but doubtful representative, . “ 
real thoughts, there was a grand assemblage of the monks 0 dime that 
order of Saint Costa-di-Monga, and no one felt surprised at orga ee 
the whole of the knight’s immense domain was given up to tha 
fraternity. i +e nent ab- 

We pan pass over a long interval, during which a megan hed 
bey rose upon the Scampiers estate: in the noblest chape dhis wile 
was @ sumptuous monument te the memory of the knight - orivinsls 
whose effigies lay side by side in greater harmony than t © iar style 
had ever enjoyed. Allegorical representations, in that pecull told of 
of art which we hope will be henceforth confined to tombstones, a most 
the valiant deeds of Sir Ladlot in the cause of Christianity, — fish 
appropriately extensive ‘“‘ brass” detailed his virtues and accomp 
ments. : 

Abbeys, like the knights and kings who found them, have aye® 
A certain king, takirg a violent fancy to the rich estates of hat could 
of Saint Costa-di-Monga, pillaged its chapels of everything 7 whic 
be turned into money ; leaving only the relics of a few sain eae 
were not convertible into cash—the monks—and the empty bu! red this 
A few years afterwards, when the Order had somewhat recove ntranc® 
shock, a party of drunken soldiers, not being able to force an - a 
for a similar purpose, set fire to the building, burnt out the mons 
left nothing but roofless walls, and a few monuments. 4 the wealthy 

Various persecutions and misfortunes —__ reduce 


give 
order of Saint Costa te a poor, persecuted, and much worthier, ry 


pany 





of brethren. At length, everything connected with the Abbey v1 ail 
Costa-di Monga was forgotten, except some ghastly ruins, 
very indistinct parchments. f more 
But land is land, and the lands of the Scampiers yoy ae eset 
| productive than ever, though no one knew what claim ha avded one of 
ssessors had to them. A celebrated king, however, ert the Pap’ 
is nobles—who had been engaged in some or ern was co! 
See, relative to a ‘delicate a ya m 
cerned—with the lion’s share of this noble domain’ ter. a2 
| The whole system of things was changed “ Sir Nicholas Gar 
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thy, sis wife,” (as they are called in a a dirty white inscription | 
poret { a . : its which h the Chapter- 

two no means comlimentary portraits which hang 10 P 
House’ santa good people as you would desire to see. Mythoney 
bas T gaoed the date of the Golden Age in the earliest years of the world. | 
it* as otherwise with the quondam Scampiers estates, f 

known such good times as the present. Superstition was fast | 
4 rte to the enlightenment of a religion purged from its effects ; the | 
sie! _ were presperous and unmolested, and felt their own interest | 
tena ffections bound up with that of their noble master. 
ood vawhile, ecclesiastical affairs had been gradually restored to '. 
tter footing. The ruined Abbey of Saint Costa was partly repaired, 
— rebuilt, and abundantly endowed with lands in various part of 
“ jogdom. Sir Nicholas Garter had taken a prominent part in the 
—- of senneooten. and the now Cathedral church was provided with 
e ‘* foundation.” 4 
ar =. learning was at a low ebb, as far as general improvement 
was concerned, the barbarous systems of the trivium and quadrivium 
had given way. and some notion of an useful education paved the way 
to the endowment of schools. In the {present instance, provision was 
made for the instruction of a certain number of clerks in “‘ all wopse| 
of good and profitable learning,” as well as for the maintenance an 
ducation of several poor boys on a humbler footing. We neeed - 
trouble our readers with an account of the precise items left for eac 
urpose, Whether ecclesiastical ,or sholastic. Suffice it to say, that 
 mpared with the moderna standard, it seemed ludicrously low, and 
highly suggestive of the times when a large pig was sold for fourpence, 
a goose for three-halfpence, and an ox for six and threepence. 

But growth of population, the consequent growth of houses, 
and the proportionate increase in the value of properity, grad- 
ually produced great and pleasant effects on the pockets of the Rever- 
end the Dean and Chapter of St. Rochford de Tamesis, (such was the 
pame which had displaced St. Costa-di-Monga). Field and swamps 
became parishes ; profitable leases were granted where turnips had 

rown; rich ready- money fines and compensations, occasional bequests, 

and unremitting attention to the improvement of the property sunited 
in rendering the Cathedral foundation of St. Rochford de Tamesis 
one of the richest throughout the kingdom. ; 

The Dean and Canons of this ecclesiastical golden egg had certainly 
no reason to find fault with its hatching. Most of them were men of 
family, either possessing private property, or holding some rich living 
or livings jointly with their stalls. People wondered how it was that 
the Cathedral itself was in. bad repair, that scarcely half its space 
was available for purposes of worship, and that the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood was neglected, dirty, and unhealthy, A 

Nor was this the only matter of wonder. The service within the 
Cathedral was negligently performed. One or two of the canons might 
be there, it is true; but the service was read by the chaplain, who had 
unaccountably supplanted the“ minor cannons” mentioned in the ori- 
ginal statutes. The choir had been clumsily partitioned off, and was 
ill-adapted for hearing. The organist, whose salary was absurdly 
low, wisely left the weekly duty to an indifferent deputy, and paia 
attention to the more lucrative office of giving lessons at fashionable 
ladies’ schools. 

Grievance upon grievance began to develop itself. Augustus Fresco, 
Esq., R.A., rashly ventured to attempt sketching a picturesque portion 
ofthe Cathedral, and was ushered out of the place by the verger. On 
making inquiries at the Deanery, he was patronised by the footman, 
and treated rudely by the butler. Forgetting that a private intro- 
duction would have smoothed all difficulties, or perhaps thinking that 
public buildings ought to be open to the professors of Art without any 
such interest, Mr. Augustus Fresco wrote a spirited and sarcastic 
letter to the ** J'umes” on the subject; the * 7'imes” followed up the 
matter with a leading article; and the Rev. Mildred Hamperchurch, 
Canon and Sub-Dean of St. Rochford, who had purchased Mr. Fres- 
co’s last masterpiece of ‘St. George and the Dragon,” felt really vexed, 
and wrote a polite note to the artist, begging him to consider the Sub- 

Deanery as his own residence should he again favour the antiquities of 
St. Rochford with a visit. Mr. Augustus Fresco replied in an equal 
spirit of complaisance, and dedicated a treatise on ‘* Mediwval Perspec- 
tive’ to the Very Rev. the Sub-Dean of St. Rochford, MRSA., 
F.R.S., F.S.A., D.D. (by Royal Letters Patent), Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Cologne Cathedral Finishing Society, &c., &c. 
A\l the dissatisfactions arising from the mismanagement of the affairs 
of St. Rochford were not adjusted is so amicable a manner. Disputes 
about church-rates, in which the parishioners claimed assistance from 
the Chapter, and in which the Chapter more positively than politely re- 
fased to render assistance, led to angry disputes between active church- 
wardens, and vicars who had little interest in their parishes. Complaints 
respecting the neglected condition ofthe streets, and respecting the 
character of their inhabitants immediately in the neighbourhood of the 
Cathedral, led to sarcastic remarks in popular journals. People began 
to talk about Church Reform, and the Chapter of St. Rochford, in dis- 
agreeable connection. The abuses were nevertheless, not sufficiently 
individual in their tendency to be readily tangible; nor was there 
any offence so glaring as to compromise a party of men, whose position 
and character in society, and whose known abilities, generally placed 
them beyond the reach of reproach. 

At length, however, came an awkward event, with which the tran- 
quil security of the St. Rochford Chapter might fairly be considered at 
an end. The head-master of the foundation school died,and a suc- 
— to his duties and emoluments was found without much diffi- 
culty 

At first, everything went on admirably. Mr. Hardhead was an ex- 
cellent scholar, a firm, but gentlemanly disciplinarian, and teok an 
enthusiastic interest in his occupation. Two or three promising boys 
got open scholar-ships in colleges of high standing; and, to do the 

Dean and Chapter justice, they evinced « kindly disposition towards 
the deserving scholars, and rendered much substantial assistance to- 
wards their future career. But the Rev. Adolphus Hardhead was not 
merely a scholar anda schoolmaster. He had fought his way against 
disadvantages, had gained a moderate independence by the fruits of 
early exertions and constant, but by no means sordid, economy ; and, 
while disinterested enough to undervalue abundance, was too wise not 
to know the value of money. He was undoubted financialist, and never 
gave a farthing without doing real good, because he always ascertain- 
ed the purpose and probable effect of his charity beforehand. While 
he cautiously shunned the idle and undeserving, he would work like 
aslave, with and for those who would wors for themselves; he would 
smooth the way for those who had in the first instance been their own 
pioners, and would help a man who had once been successful, to attain 
a yet greater success. 
With such a disposition, it was not unnatural that the financial state 
of the school should attract the notice of its new superintendent. In 
the first place, the school-room forms were rickety, the desks and 

“lockers” generally hung from one hinge instead of two. and the quan- 

tity of fancy drawings and inscriptions with which the wainscoting 

Was decorated, displayed a greater amount of eccentricity than was 

Warranted by the reputation hitherto achieved by the wits of the school. 

The great bed-room, or, more classically speaking, the ‘ dormitory,” 

Was ill ventilated, and the roof and gutters thoroughly out of repair. A 

dining-room, said to have been alloted to the chorister boys, was not to 

be found at all, though some old — rather thought the site was 
ccupied by one of the canons’ stables. There was no separate school- 
erp Aad the choristers, though one was mentioned in the statutes : 
aa careless tuition was bestowed upon them by one of the 
wa who received an additional forty pounds a year for his 
av most serious mischief of all, was an unaccountable increase in 

7 rt aps of the Dean and Chapter and a most extraordinary stag- 

nation and stand-still in the funds alloted to the scholars. As to the 

Moc boys” mentioned in the statute, they appeared to have no exis- 

ce. Nevertheless, Mr. Hardhead well knew that, as the funds were 


derived from a common source, the circumstances which had benefited 
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a sufficiently clear case. 


could clearly perceive that even this moderate demand had stirred up a 
considerable amount of ill-will and vexation. 


a most disagreeable knowledge of disagreeable facts, 
for they had} the Chaptyr, calling upon them to augment sundry scho 
had remained at their original almost nothingness, to re 
dation provided for the education of ‘‘ poor boys,” and to refund a large 

sum ¢f money which kad evidently been distributed in ® manner con- | 
trary to the letter or spirit of the founder’s will, they were perfectly | 
overcome with astonishmeut at the audacity of their Head master. 


Volume after volume of the driest and 


and folios of opinions, failed even to 
Journey did he take, authority upon 
upon opinion did he take, until he 
i This found, 
bg without coming to the matter at | 


He met with the 


8 the necessary repairs, but cau- 


But, when a letter, drawn up with legal minuteness, and displaying j 


The Reverend Blair Vorax nodded distantly to the Reverend Mr | 


Hardhead the next morning observing that ‘he was sorry thathe (the | 
Reverend Mr. Hardhead) had thought fit to address such a letter tothe | 
mex bers of the Chapter, but that he (the Reverend Mr. H.) knew his | 
own anuirs best.” &c., &c. . 
The Reverend Michael Place, who had always been boisterously | 
friendly, and was very hoity-toity in speech, spoke somewhat as fol- | 
lows : 
“Yes! Ah! Humph ! Well! Ah! That letter of yours—well ! great | 
pity—very sory, hem! you know best. Yes! good morning.” 

The Very Reverend the Dean, simply wrote as follows: 
‘* The Dean of St. Rochford informs the Rev. Mr. Hardhead that the | 
Chapter of St. Rochford are not in the habit of consulting the Head | 
Master of St. Rochford’s Grammar School as to the employment and | 
distribution of the cathedral property. 
The Rev. A. Hardhead.” 

Mr. Hardhead knew too much of human nature in general, and ec- 
clesiastical human nature in particular, to entertain any expectation | 
of success by such simple measures as he had already adopted. A | 
pamphlet accordingly soon made its appearance, bearing the title of | 
‘On the present application of the Endowments of Grammar Schools, | 
with Hints towards establishing a Committee of Inquiry on this impor- 
tant Subject.” The press took the alarm, the pamphlet was reviewed, 
quoted, parodied, bullied, abused, praised, and puffed in every pos- 
sible manner. But, the Dean and Chapter of St. Rochford bitterly 
lamented their want of common sense, in suffering such details to be- 
come public, and would gladly have reconsidered the proposals which 
had elicited their angry reply. ’ 

We will not detail how many private and public bickerings took 
place on the subject, how many ingenious attempts were made to ruin 
the enterprising clergyman who had started the inquiry, how they 
were rebutted by his conscientious and well-directed energy. The 
press began to get more unanimous in denouncing the Dean and chapter 
of St. Rochford de Tamesis; the Bishop, who had claimed the prero- 
gative of being the only man justified in interfering in the matter, and 
who had refused to interfere at all, shrunk under the wincing attacks 
ot Sir Reuben Paul in ** the House;” and the Reverend Mr. Hardhead 
was promoted by a Cabinet Mister to a living of great value, which, 
while it rendered him independent of the Chapter of St. Rochford, gave 
him a position which lent additional weight to his attacks. 

And yet, we lament to say, things are still in the same condition. 
One of the cannons is employed in getting his house in order, to rebuild 
the interior in a modern and elegant style; another of them has gone 
to live in Italy, and if Italy fails, will try Madeira, for the benefit of 
his health. The Reverend Arthur Rose, chaplain, has thrown up his 
situation in order to better himself, having obtained an under-master- 
ship, worth 100/. a year, and having suffered much from acute bron- 
chitis in consequence of his lodgings overlooking a damp and often in- 
undated meadow. Young l’egasus, one of the most promising boys at St. 
Rochford, has just taken a double first at the university, but is some- 
what hampered with debts. He is not an expensive youth, but his 
scholarship is so very small in value, that, even with the occasional five 
pounds sent him by his former kind master, he can hardly make both 
ends meet. 

The last we heard of the affairs of St. Rochford was afew months 
ago, when much as we lamented the reason for the remark, we could 
not help admiring the cautious common sense that dictated it. A 
pleasant old gentleman, whose fortune was of his own getting, avowed 
to us his intention of leaving a handsome property to be devoted to the 
improvement of a Church of England school, and a Methodist training 
academy. We expressed some surprise at the apparent incongruity of 
the two objects of his charity. 

‘*T have left my money in such a manner,” he replied, ‘ that the 
party who is guilty of misapplication of the funds, will be held accoun- 
table to the other, and the money will consequently be forfeited. 
Thus, each board of trustees will act as a restraint upon the other, and 
I may hope that the intended good will be realised. Furthermore, I 
have made a proportionate, not a positive, scale for salaries and boun- 
ties, that all may benefit alike by the increase, and that none may un- 
duly suffer by the falling off of the means placed at their disposal.” 
_We thought this a good idea ; and yet we grieved to think that reli- 
gious differences should be thought the only security for the unity of 
charity.— Household Words. 





A PLEA FOR CIRCASSIA. 
* Quaque ipse miserrima vidi.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION, 


Sir,—Among the topics of the day, another victory gained by the 
Circassians elicits fresh exclamations of admiration at their fortitude. 
Circassia! There is romance in the very name! No sooner is it pro- 
nounced than a gleam of interest lights up the features of the hearers, 
and visions flit past them of dark-eyed damsels, gentle as the very 


fiery warriors, from whose swelling chests, ample shoulders and well 
cinctured waists, sparkles silver-rivalling chain mail, and from their 
heads gleam burnished helmets inlaid with gold. From time to time, 
as now, the tasteless recooking of stale politics is agreeably intermitted 
by a heading of ‘ Circassia,” ushering, ia soul-stirring phrases, ac- 
counts of another glorious victory gained by the “ gallant Circassians.” 
The phrase passes from mouth to mouth—* the gallant Circassians ;” 
so that by one unknowing in mundane affuirs, it might be supposed 
that fighting is the vocation, the destiny, the nature of that people, 
and that ‘ the gallant Circassians” designates them as appropriately 
as the term ‘‘ vocal’’ does the nightingale. 
_ Alas! alas' while we thus lavish on them our romance and admira- 
tion, do we forget that they are men (not savhges), nay the type of the 
very race of men we claim descent from, as the master-race of the 
universe; that they worship, as we do, one eternal, almighty Creator ; 
that their sustenance is chiefly derived from agriculture; that there 
are cherished spots which have been from time immemorial, the ham- 
let-homes of their families ; that, close by these hamlets, are the loved, 
the revered precincts in which repose the ashes of their fathers ; that 
there are among them--and infinitely more respected and venerated 
than is commonly the case, I grieve to say, among us—old men who 
have survived the carnage of former years, and old women who have 


their chiefest remaining wishes is repose, as the protracted sufferings 
of their country form one of their chiefest causes of sorrow? Do we 
forget that the war these people endure, and have so long and pain- 
fully endured, is not, as in the cases of the Germans, Prussians or 
war for a soil which is theirs by inheritance ; butit is, as most Asiatic 
wars are, one persevered in, throughout successive generations, from 


here and a happy eternity hereafter? Can we suppose—as was hu- 


prized flocks and herds; to seeing their choicest plains and vales de- 


less invaders? 


' ancient dominions of Turkey and Persia on the other. 


Graces and draped in the elegant simplicity of antique Greece, and of 


escaped the conflagration of many a loved village, and for whom one of 


French, a war about theories of government; nor is it even simply a 


the most sacred of all motives—the conservation of the faith they were 
bred to and believe in, and trom which alone they expect divine favour 


mourously supposed of eels in regard to flaying—that the Circassians 
by use and wont have become accustomed to blazing homesteads, to the 
destruction of the sorely reaped fruits of their scanty harvests, to the 
murdering of their shepherds, and sweeping forays among their much 


livered back to the dominion of nature, and themselves forced to seek 
cultivable spots among the mountain forests, where they may raise 
some scant subsistence for their families and defend it from their ruth- 
Can we suppose it matter of mere use and wont for. 
them that each successive year fresh hosts of Russian boors are marched 
from the limitless plains of the North to the foot of their mountains, 
there to perish like murrained sheep, or be slaughtered by the sabre 
and the rifle; but in contests in which, as Russian officers have exult- 
ingly remarked, their losses are but in animal automata whom they 
can afford to lose Ly thousands annually, while those of the Circassians 
consist almost entirely of their constantly decreasing best and bravest ? 
Finally, can it now be for them but mere use and wont that their 


‘are frequently to be seen in clothes worn to regs and squalour from 
| want of changing ? 


Has sympathy any connection with geometry? Does it decrease pro- 


was laid before | portionately as the squares of distance increase? Otherwise, how is it 
larships, which | that, while the 
store the foun- | w 


esses of America generally and those of Europe, 
herever possible, have blazed with public indignation at the atrocious 
oppression of the Poles by Russia, of the Hungarians and Italians by 
Austria, and cf the patriot tribes of Africa by France, not one word is 
uttered regarding Circassia, but admiration for the *‘ gallant Cir- 
cassians” ? Is it then but a dispensation in the order of nature that, as 
the leaves of the forest are strewn annually by the blasts of Autumn, 
so the Russians and Circassians are doomed to meet annually for mu- 
tual slaughter? Though the so called ** Law of Nations” has almost 
lost power and respect, through the frequent wresting it has suffered 
into forms of mere expedience for the stronger of two parties, there is 
surely still a conviction throughout the civilized world that, however 
the arbitrement of the sword may, in some cases, become necessary, 
the intercourse of nations must not be permanestly interrupted, nor 
the interests and feelings of humanity be permanently outraged by 
endless and ineffectual blockades by sea, or bootless and interminable 
warfare by land. And such are the blockade and the warfare carried 
on by Russia against Circassia. 

It was begun, be it recollected, more than one hundred and fifty 

years ago, by Peter the Great advancing the frontier of his empire to 
the shores of the Caspian and the Azof, and attempting to establish a 
route of intercourse along the eastern shore of the former sea, with 
the view, as he hoped, of diverting into that channel eventually the 
rich trade of India. He had sagacity enough soon to discover the 
futility of that project; and, at the same time, to foresee of what im- 
mense importance: to his growing empire it would become, to have an 
opening into and the command of those southern seas, which his coun- 
trymen, but an age or two before, had begun fearfully to explore in 
their frail fishing boats. Hence, in the schemes of conquest and war- 
fare he enjoined on his successors, those toward the south were speci- 
ally included, and have been followed out with a tenacity of purpose 
which, surmounting every obstacle, has advanced the frontier of Russia 
to the Danube on one side of the Black Sea, and a long way within the 
In the progress 
of these conquests, the Mussulman; of the Crimea having proved in- 
tractable, they were subdued by an overwhelming military force, and 
then thinned out by the massacre, in cold blood, of twenty thousand 
men! The high spirited and Christian Georgians—still dreaming in 
the possible resuscitation of the glory that had once encircled their 
name when their beloved Thamar (equally boasted of os our Elizabeth) 
made them great and respected among their neighbours, and her infla- 
ence so paramount that even the fierce mountaineers to the north be- 
came her converts to Christianity, and had churches built among their 
mountains, the ruins of which are still visible—the chivalrous Georg- 
ians, confiding by nature, rejoiced in the advent of their co-religionists 
of Russia, and at the conquests they made from Persia and Turkey ; 
never doubting, from the friendly overtures made to themselves, that 
they were at length to be freed, through means of thia new element in 
their political atmosphere, from all future fear of hostilities on the 
part of either of their Mussulman neighbours. No sooner, however, 
was their confidence heartily bestowed than it was cruelly betrayed ; 
and poor Georgia—far from having her dream of past glory resuscitated 
—speedily found all her members enveloped in the all-powerful web of 
Russian polity, every scheme of national improvement discouraged or 
harshly quashed, and the projectors either warned against proceeding, 
or drawn out of the country on the pretext of promotion ;* every at- 
tempt at revolution by her high blooded nobles crushed by military 
execution or exile to the snows of Siberia, while the best bone and 
sinew of the country went to swell the military power of Russia, and 
was replaced by drafts from other populations, as in one case, for in- 
stance, when thirty thousand boys were imported from Poland! 
Of these fearful mutations the Circassians on their mountains were 
observant witnesses, and they became aware too that the tyranny of 
Russia was not exercised on those alone who opposed her in arms, but 
fell indiscriminately eveft on the submissive and unwarlike, wherever 
it was thought that the interests of the empire might be promoted. 
Thus, no sooner had a Russian general gained military advantage over 
the Turks, toward Armenia, than he employed his army in driving 
before it, like a flock of sheep, one hundred thousand Armenians, men, 
women and children, who, peaceful and industrious as they are by 
nature, were thought desirable colonists for the territory north of the 
Terek, depopulated, as it had become, through incessant warfare 
against the Tatar tribes who formerly dwelt there, but in which thou- 
sands of these poor Armenians perished from change of climate. In 
like manner they would see that the Noghai Tatars, peaceful and sub- 
missive as they had long been, were ordered off from their native seats 
on the Kaban to a remote district in Russia, solely because they were 
co-religionists of the Circassians on the other side of that river; their 
places being supplied by the Black Cossacks of the Don, whose warlike 
habits would affurd means of harrassing and distressing the Circassians, 
in prosecution of the vast scheme for breaking down by degrees the 
independent spirit of the mountaineers. Can it be wondered at that 
the latter, thronged as their country has ever been since Russian ag- 
gression began, with refugees from among the oppressed and conquered 
populations around; enraged and grieved, ever and anon, at lecrning 
of aggressions on the territory of their beloved and revered Padisha, 
and the humiliating concessions forced from him, so repeatedly ; har- 
rassed in their communications with Turkey, where, for ages, they 
have had widely spread family ramifications, anj by incessont hostili- 
ties against themselves and the overruaning and subjection of the finest 
portions of their territory—the plains of Kabarda (the seat of the 
noblest and purest blooded Circassians) toward the east, and the 
equally fertile plains on the Kuban toward the west—can it be won- 
dered at, that they have come to hate the very name of Moscov, with 
the utmost intensity of national hatred, so that poverty and hardship, 
in the mountains and forests, are deemed infinitely preferable, with 
freedom, to abundaace and ease on the plains, with submission; and 
that it has often happened, toward the close of a lost battle, that 
several of the bravest of the Circassians have voluntarily thrown them- 
selves on the Russian bayonets, sooner than survive defeat ? 

Such a people may be exterminated: they cannot be conquered. But 
a war of extermination, waged against a foreign nation, would be for 
Russia too great a sacrifice of that European character she prizes so 
mucb, as one of her most powerful engines for acting on its politics; for 
she has ever had two phases—the European, wearing the august ex- 
pressions of magnanimity and justice, and the Asiatic, in which she is 
indifferent though there be recognized the craft, dissimulation and ra- 
pacity which she inherits through her Asiatic descent. It was neces- 
sary therefore that Circassia should become a previnee of the Empire, 
before the final and despotic efforts were to be made for it subjugation. 
At the close therefore of one of her numerous wars with Tu: key (I stop 
not to quote dates and treaties) she restored to her the fortress of Ana- 
pa (near the Kaban) “ with all the coast thence southward to Mingre- 
lia.” But Turkey had never conquered nor made any pretence to the 
possession of that coast, as is irrefragably proved by the mere circum- 
stance of her having received slaves from it for ages; for it is utterly 
contrary to one of the fundamental principlas of her ewpire that slaves 
should be made of any portion of its population; and, as for Anapa, it 
had been fortified and occupied by the Turks, at the express request of 
the Circassians, for the protection, against Russia, of their mutual com- 
merce. ‘The motive for this strange cession soon became apparent ; for, 
at the close of the very next war—that whi hb ensued on the destruc- 
tion of the Turkish fleet, in the ‘‘untoward” battle of Navarino, waged 
by Russia for her own special purposes and in declaring which, con- 
trary to the disinterested principles she had sworn to, together with 
France and England, she stated that, in its prosecution she would con- 
sult only her own interests, a declaration which called forth strenuous 
protests from the two other parties to the treaty of ** pacification”—at 
the close of that war, Turkey being utterly humbled, Russia declared 
Anapa and the aforesaid coast, thence southward to Mingrelia, annexed, 
in perpetuity, to her Empire! She thus converted a war of foreign con- 
quest into the suppression of a rebellion among her subjects; and has 
thus prepared @ plea of justification against any energetic remon- 
strance the nations may think fit to address to her. 

And will they not so remonstrate? Will they not thus show her that 
however, under present circumstances—the state of prostration and 
and subserviency to which her wars and machinations have reduced 
Turkey, and to which untoward attempts at revolution and recourse to 

* This was specially the case with one of the most.eminent Georgian bishops. 
He projected a noble institution for national education; when. just as be had 
brought it into action, he received an invitation 10 wait on the Emperor at St. 








all sides, so that its defenders are cut off from the intercour 


the sympathy of the rest of the world, stinted, within their precincts 
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her for suppressing them have, for the present, reduced Austria and 
Prussia--it may 4e easy for her to procure the closing of the gates of 
the Black Sea, against any physical attempt to stay her atrocious en- 
deavours to exterminate the patriots of the Caucasus, she cannot be 
allowed to persist in these endeavours without arrayiog against her 
the moral force of all those in Christendom to whom exemption from 
her thraldom has left the power of expressing their feelings? 

It is now upwards of twenty years since she perpetrated—in that 
furtive annexion of the Circassian coast—the deception of European 
opinion by which she hoped to conceal the true nature of her military 
operations against it. During all that long period, there has never 
been any remission in these operations. Each successive spring, the 
journals of Europe have teemed—no doubt much to her vexation—with 


merchaut being included in the latter; in which education, except 
within very narrow bounds, is prohibited; in which military rank—as 


evidence of the sovereign’s favour and derived from him direct] y— 
swallows up every other rank, even the ecclesiastical, which it includes, 
afier a fashion; in which the robe of the judge is held as meay in com- 
parison with the frock-coat of the lieutenant ; in which, in consequence 
of such depreciation and of in idequate pay, the judges are almost uni- 
versally illiterate, corrupt wud venal; in which espoinage destroy\.the 
confidence of private life; in which both foreign and domestic intelli- 


gence are reduced to the most meagre dimensions by a severe censor- 


ship ; finally in which even history is warped and falsified, in order to 
confine public opinion within the narrow channel prescribed for it.— 


, Russia conquers, but never conciliates. 


Her laws, her usages, her 


inflated accounts of the vast preparations made in Russia for bringing religion (one of mere form and mummery) are held to be the standard 
to a close the war in the Caucasus. Each of these successive announce- , of excellence, to which the conquered are required and incessantly 


ments proving of course how abortive had become the preparations 
previously announced. Surely that long and dismal period must be 
held as sufficiently long to test the practicability of the task she had 
set herself! Surely it must be held sufficiently long to test also the jus- 
tice of the claim the Caucasians put forth to independence! If not, 
what is the result for which we are called on still to wait? Is it the 
sickening conclusion that we are to stand mutely by till Russia exter- 
minates a race she cannot otherwise conquer ? 

Although there are princes aud nobles among the various races of the 
Caucasus (whom we designate by the name of the noblest, Circassians) 
they retain their titles merely by courtesy, the influence the gallantry 
of their ancestors transmitted them aud the superiority of their breed- 
ing and demeanour. But virtually, the government of the whole coun- 
try is Democratic: a Democracy however of a very peculiar nature. 
The whole population—/she, princely, vork, noble, and tokav, plebeian 
—is divided into fraternities, not of one sept or family, but (preserving 
the aforesaid distinctions of rank) of many associated, so that many of 
these fraternities (the fokav especially) consist of several thousand 
members. These members are held to be related, and so strictly, that 
marriage among their families is held almost incestuous, and, contrary 
to the seclusion otherwise prevalent, as in the East generally, the young 
folks of each fraternity have perfect freedom of access to the family 
houses of all the tribe. The management of the interests of each fra- 
ternity is left entirely in the hands of its seniors (it being considered, 
throughout ‘-ireassia, presumptuous in a young man to interfere in 
public affairs) and the lead is invariably conceded to him among them 
whom general opinion has designated as the wisest and most able. 
Every matter of public interest is debated in public assembly. so that 
public speaking, with fluency and self-possession, forms one of the na- 
tional characteristics. The seniors seat themselves in a circle on the 
ground—often “sub Jove frigido”’—the youth stand around to listen; 
and, if action be required, to perform what the others may decide upon. 
A national council consists merely of the assemblage of the seniors of 
each fraternity, in which the lead again is taken by him whom public 
opinion has pronounced the ablest, and measures are decided on, not by 
votes; but appear to be the natural results of the ablest reasoning—a 
process which may appear possible where abstruse questions are little 
likely to arise and metaphysics are unknown. The successful leader of 
an expedition may have an extra share of booty voted him by acclama- 
tion, and the Judge receives voluntary gifts from those whose cases he 
undertakes to arbitrate (by national usage or Turkish law, according 
to the joint option of the parties) but, as there is no such thing known 
as public salary for public service, scrambling and intriguing for place 
are alike unknown. In place however of inducement through emolu- 
ment, there is compulsion through public opinion and a deep inherent 
sense of public obligation. It is thus that, without any apparent means 
being used, no sooner is a warlike expedition resolved on and its ren- 
dezvous fixed, than volunteers—armed, mounted and provisioned at 
their own expense—flock thither from all quarters, and that a fraternal 
a Judicial or a national council is never found deficient in sufficiency of 
seniors to constitute it. The incessant Russian war forms, of itself, in- 
cessant occasion for public debate or public action; and he who—old 
or young—is observed to remain in his hawlet for a longer time than 
is ubsolutely necessary for the supervision of his domestic affairs, soon 
finds himself sink in public estimation, that his society becomes shun- 
ned and his name odious. The constant operation of these causes has 
produced an effect that strikes every stranger ; viz., how deeply every 
Circassian (noble, yeoman or serf) seems embued with the conviction— 
that his means, his services, his life must all be held at the call of his 
country’s service. It is thus but a common occurrence to see the women 
of a hamlet—whenever the booming of cannon gives note of an unlooked 
for incursion of the enemy—eagerly assisting in the equipment and 
departure of their husbends a brothers, fearful lest they should be 
the last upon the field among their neighbours. _ And it is there that 
this rivalry in the performance of duty prompts them further to vie 
with each other in deeds of daring, through which, as has been said, 
there is a constant decimation of the best and bravest—a result not 
more exulted in by the Russian officers than deplored by the Circas- 
sian elders. One of these warriors of other years muy frequently be 
seen sitting apart from those who are thronged around a minstrel, as 
he celebrates, in song, the deeds and worth of those who have fallen in 
martyrdom (i. ¢. fighting for their faith against the Moscov) and, as 
each dearly remembered name strikes the old man’s ear, the tears may 
be seen silently coursing down the furrows of his weather-beaten 
features. 

Ever since the war of 1828, when the Bulkan was crossed and Con- 


stantinople threatened, and Russia, dictating the terms of peace, at the | 


oint of the sword, declared Anapa and the coast of Circassia annexed 
in perpetuity to her empire, she Res never ceased striving to make ef- 
fectual that annexation by the employment of all her giant resources, 
both by land and water, and by alternately cajoling the Circassians or 
threatening them by proclamations, in which they are told that the 
other nations dare not interfere for them, the power of Russia being 


such that ‘‘ if the heavens were to fall, she could support them with her | 


bayonets,” that their only hope therefore lies in the clemency of the 








| 


Ew peror througa submission; and that otherwise their country shall | 


be laid waste with fire and sword and ‘their mountains crushed like 
dust.” And what has been the result 7—That Russi» in this and many 
a former war has succeeded in making deserts of the plains through 


which complete armies can be marched—infantry, cavalry, and, espe- , 


cially, artillery ; and that she remains mistress of such territory as can 
be swept by the guns of her forts. But withinsuch range and but ac- 
companied by such complete armies, no Russian dare set foot within 
Circassia. Wherever th 

that is throughout nineteen-twentieths of the whole country—there the 


vance of the previous intelligence. 
tiers, but could do little more than keep the enemy in check; what 
with the disaffection of the native forces, and the non-arrival of a 
sufficient force from home, the general was compelled to act on the de- 
fensive only. The general impression was that without aid from home 
the conclusion of the war was very indefinite. 


grain and plunder of all descriptions. 


Swellendam, Albany, and Fingo levies, 


| urged to conform; while their own usages, convictions and prejudices, 
secular and religious, are repressed through contempt and oppression. 
By these means the lively and high spirited Fin has been brought 
down in appearance to the level of the Russian boor; by these means 
the noblest of the Poles, after a desperate struggle for independence. 
have come to prefer exile and privation to homes that would be but 
tage by these means the most chivalrous among the Georgians have 


een driven into rebellion and shot or exiled to Siberia; by these 


means, the Tatar Mussulmans of the Crimea—long since subdued and 
now cut off from communication with, or the sympathy of their co- 
religionists elsewhere; heart-broken to see the remnans of their lands 
and tenements passing, yearly, by unjust law, into the hands of their 
oppressors; and sighin 
palace, the gardens, and the sepulchres of their glorious Khans, care- 
fully preserved, at Baktchiserai, by the conquerors, as trophies—present 
the sad spectacle of an estimable race of men that, to all appearance, 
must ere long become extinct. 
system of bribery to which every man of the pen is exposed whenever 
he enters Russia, and of those who have succumbed to it, is proved by 
his quoting, in all faith and gravity, from Pallas, evidently without 
the slightest surmise of its surpassing impudence and falsehood, that 
** Tytere tu patule” sketch he gives of happy pastoral life amid the 
picturesque solitudes of the southern coast of the Crimea. 
blended beauty and grandeur of that coast, he could scarce exaggerate : 
as to the happy contentment of the peasant inhabitants, it was and is 
some such as was experienced by our Saxon ancestors while tilling the 
lands and tending the flocks and herds, of which the Norman Conqueror 
had just robbed them, for the behoof of his accomplices. 
are better hopes for the world than to wait for its civilization till that 
of Russia be accomplished, through oceans of blood and rivers of tears ; 
—hopes that even now are being realized through the wondrous energy, 
both moral and physical, and the happy accord of the two mighty 
ee families. Heaven grant that accord may remain unbroken ! 
an 


over the dream of the past, elicited by the 


How little Mr. Allison knows of the 


As to the 


No, no; there 


then the civilization, aye, and the christianization of the world may 


be looked for as hopefully as harvest after seedtime. 


—_=_____ 


CAPE OF GOUD HOPE. 
The Propontis screw-steamer arrived at Plymouth on Monday, (the 


11th inst.) with despatches from the Cape to the 4th of July, from 
Sierra Leone to the 21st, and from St. Vincent to the 28th. 


The news by this mail places affairs in Caffir land but little in ad- 
Sir Harry Smith was on the fron- 


The Cape Monitor, in its monthly summary of operations on the 


frontier, says that by far the most important affair of the month was 
amongst the Hottentots at Theopolis, who rose en musse on the morning 
of the 30th May, and, assisted by a party of Kat River Rebels, murdered 
all the Fingoes. They then left Theopolis, and pitched their camp on 
an advantageous spot in the Goorah. 
ham’s Town, two companies of the 74th, and a detachment of Stubb’s 
Mounted Rangers, were sent to the scene of action. 
val, however, a skirmish had taken place between the detachment of 
Rangers and the rebels, in which the latter were defeated. Field Cor- 
net Gray, was shot in the affair, and several Rangers wounded. Major- 


On the news arriving in Gra- 


Before their arri- 


General Somerset was, fortunately at the time, in Graham's Town, and 
brought down upon the enemy a force, composed of 300 of the 74th, 40 
Cape corps, 40 burghers, and 100 Fingoes, with which he attacked the 
rebel camp, pitched on the right bank of the Kareiga River, on the 
morning of the 5th June. Many of the rebels were killed, and the re- 
mainder fled into the bush, leaving behind them large quantities of 
About 630 head of cattle were 
captured. 

On the 5th June, a force consisting of three companies 6th Regiment, 
three companies 73rd, 80 Cape Mounted Rifles, 70 mounted levy, and of 
under the command of Col. 
Mackinnon, left King William’s Town to patrol the country near the 


junction of the Chumie and Keiskamma, to prevent the rebel Hottentots 
from es-aping into the recesses of the Amatolas., 


Colonel Mackinnon proceeded to Fort White on the 6th June, and on 
the 7th formed a company of supply on the Quebegha River, about three 
miles from the mission station. On the 8th he proceeded towards the 
Kieskamma, leaving the waggons and slaughter cattle in charge of 100 
infantry and two companies of Swellendam levy, under command of 
Captain Brewes, 78rd Regiment ; and sending forward a portion of the 
mounted levy under Captain Robertson, with Captain Warren and a 
detachment of Cape Mounted Rifles as a support, which latter party 
captured a small Grove of cattle, crossed the Keiskamma, and commu- 
nicated with Major Wilmot on the opposite bank. The patrol then con- 
tinued its march along the river bank, in the direction of Fort William, 
Lieut.-Colonel Michael making a detour with part of the force on the 
right flank of the column, and returned to bivouac on the Quebegha.— 
On the 9th the colonel, having detached Lieut.-Colonel Michael towards 
the Chumie and Keiskamma junction, marched for Fort Wiltshire, find- 
ing the intermediate country quite deserted and destitute of all traces 
of cattle. 

He was then joined by Major Wilmot, and subsequently by Lieut.- 
Colonel Michael, whose detachment had been attacked when near the 


, fort by a small party of Kaffirs, who were sharply repulsed by the 6th 


e operations of artillery are impracticable— , 


Regiment and Albany levy, with the casuality of one officer, Lieut. King, 


' 6th Regiment. wounded. 


Circassians remain in possession and in all probability ever will, and as | 
for the blockade of their coast, though it has greatly harrassed their | 
communications with Turkey, it never has and probably never will put | 


a stopto them. Why then does Russia still carry on so bootless, so 
cruel, and, even for her, so disastrous a warfare ? Becausa, in declaring 
herself unable to carry it on, she would lose caste and character 
throughout the East. The only effectual motive thrrefore that can be 
brought to bear upon her is the fear of losing character in the West. 


Let strenuous remonstrances then be immediately addressed to her ; let | 


her be told, in few but fiery words, that by this endless, fruitless, im- 


placable warfare in the Caucasus, she is bringing indelible disgrace on - 
Christianity; derogating from her character and influence among the’ 


nations of Christendom and nursing a spirit of hatred towards her em- 
pire and institutions. I an, Sir, &c., 

Philadelphia, Aug. 12, 1851. SPECTATOR. 

P.S.—Although it is somewhat late in the day to criticize now any 
portion of ** Allison’s History of Europe,” I cannot refrain from avail- 
ing myself of this opportunity to express the surprise with which I was 
struck on reading bis strange speculation as to England and Russia 
being the two great nations whose ‘: manifest destiny” it is to civilize 
and Christianize the portions of the world still unillumined ! Great as 
are Mr. Allison’s powers of research, they have evidently not been ex- 
ercised in this case in the right channels, otherwise he never would have 
arrived at such a conclusion, as to associate Russia with England in 


that sacred mission—Civilization in Russia itself, what is it ?—That of 


the ball-room and parade—a top-dressing of forced culture for effect ; 
while the mass of the soil beneath remains, as it came from the elabo- 
ration « f nature, crude and inert, and impervious to every principle of 
vivification—Civilization, if it mean anything worthy of consideration, 
must mean that moral and religious trnining by which mankind in the 
aggregate are brought to form correct conclusions as to moral and re- 
ligious obligation, their duties individually and collectively ; to com- 
port themselves in society with justly balanced self-respect and res- 
pect for the feelings of others; and to support law and government—as 
the bond and safeguard of their social union—Civilization therefore im- 
plies enlightenment. It is the result of freedom of action and of free- 
dom of though—of experience in short. But what beneficial experience 
can there be in & community in which one will reigns supreme, and all 
other wills are held bound to yield implicit obedience to its dictates ; 
in which there are but two classes, the noble and the slave, even the 


| 





On the 10th and 11th of June the patrol proceeded on its return, vid 
Fort White, taking its route dowa the Umdezini River towards its junc- 
tion with the Umacuna, and the ridges between the Umdezini and Um- 
cabo Rivers, and returning to King William’s Town on the 12th having 
captured 200 head of cattle. 

The Katirs opened a smart fire on the left flank and rear of the column 
on the 11th, but it was immediately silenced by the 73rd and Swellen- 
dam levy. Major Wilmot’s patrol (which started on the 5th, with a 
force of 738 men, regular and irregular) returned to head quarters on 
the 14th, with 78 head of cattle and two horses, neither having found 
any trace of cattle from the Umlatta to the mouth of the Gwanga, nor 
seeing any number of the enemy. 

Advices from the frontier speak of the continual and numerous de- 
predations and thefts, the marauders prowling about in bodies ranging 
trom 6 or 7 to 90 or 100, stealing all the cattle they can lay their hands 
on, and, where possible, rifling waggons of their contents. Sandilla 
has ordered his men to extend themselves in small bodies into different 
parts of the colony till the winter is over, when they are again to as- 
semble, and act against the British Troops. The 74th is spoken of in 
high terms asa fine body of men, bearing the fatigues of marching in 
the rough hush country with great spirit. The Natal commande, which 
was expected to act in concert with her Majesty's troops, has been 
broken up, in consequence of the misapprehensions of some of the chiefs 
through whose territories it had to pass. 

The latest inteiligence from the seat of war mentions that the com- 
mander-in-chief will shortly march with the whole force at his command 
through the Amatolas. The levies raised in the western districts had 
signified their intention of returning to their homes on the expiration 
of the term of service for which they were enrolled, and which would 
be completed by the middle of next month. 


—_—_—_————... 


Fire at THE [NvAuLipEs.—The funeral of Marshal Sebastiani, which 
took place yesterday in the Invalides, nearly terminated in a very 
disastrous manner. As early as 9 o'clock detachments of troops had 
assembled from all the barracks of Paris, having their drums and 
colours decorated with black, and the officers having crape on the arm 
and the swordhilt. Nearly all the general officers in the capital were 
present, among them being Generals Oudinot, Magnan, Baraguay d’- 
Hilliers, Rulhiéres, and Perrot. The President of the Republic was 
represented by his aid-de-camp. A great number of representatives 











attended, and nearly the whole of the diplomatic 

pectators attracted by curiosity was also considerable” Thee Wd of 
placed on a lofty vatafalque, near the grand altar of the cha 1 tm 
Invalides, the funeral service being under the direction of The Of ‘the 
bishop of Paris and his vicar-general. Just as the service ot man 
menced an incident occurred which produced the greatest const _ 
tion. A great number of wax tapers were burning around catefae” 
when, the door of the chapel having been suddenly opened to admit ~ 
persous who desired to enter, a strong carrent of air carried the f =~ 
of the tapers to the black drapery over the coffin, and in an instant the 
whole was a mags of fire. The flames ascended with great ra ane’ 
and soon reached the flags taken in battle from various nations, wy 
hanging from the roof These in their turn caught fire, and fears, ~~ 
at one time entertained for the safety of the chapel itself. ng 
nately, among the persons present were Captain Condamine and Lj 4 
tenant Mathey, of the Sapeurs-pompiers, who instantly gave orders ~ 
specting the measures to be taken to check the fire. Four fire-en to 
were soon on the spot, three from the Invalides itself, and one tonne 
nearest post. These were so effectively employed, that in a short ti 4 
the flames were got under, though not until a great number of the a 
phies obtained by the valour of France had been destroyed. The line 
ot flags on the right side of the chapel has in particular suffered, 
scarcely more having remained of them than the blackened poles, — 
The famous umbrella taken at the battle of Isly from the Emperor of 
Morocco is among the objects destroyed. The funeral ceremony, which 
was thus interrupted, could not be resumed in the chapel, but Was 
celebrated outside, after which the body was carried down into the 
vaults under the chapel. The President of the Republic, on hearing of 
the disaster, immediately proceeded to the Invalides, giving directions 
that no military honours should be paid him. He remained on the spot 
until it was ascertained that the fire was completely extinguished — 
Galignani, 18th inst. 





Tue PouiticaL Aspect or NoRTHERN GERMANY.—The reinsta]. 
led Governments of Germany are driving back to the “status uo 
ante” of the Pe of 1848, with railway speed. The Diet at Frank. 
fort has decreed the nullity of the ‘‘ fundamental rights” enacted by 
the Parliament of Frankfort as the commdn law of Germany, and has 
issued a mandate for the repeal, in all states of the Confederation, of 
any laws recognizing those rights as the groundwork of local constity. 
tions. The tiniest states, such as Anhalt, have been the first to obey or 
avail themselves of this mandate. ° 

While civil laws are thus summarily repealed, the exercise of mil. 
itary authority is pushed to the uttermost. The Hamburgh Senate 
have remonstrated against the prolonged occupation of the city by 
Austrian and Prussian troops, and against the number of Austrian 
troops in excess of the pumber named in the convention. The Senate 
is coolly told that such questions are for the decision of the military, 
not of the civil authorities; and all the reclamations of the Hamburg 
Minister in the Diet are unavailing 

The propagandist eflorts of the Ultramontane Roman Catholics, and 
the counter-agitation of the Protestant divines, are creating a ferment 
in Germany. This excitement is a chronic one in the Prussian ter. 
ritories ; the passion of the King for legislation in matters ecclesiasti- 
cal having stirred it up there long ago. The entry of the Austrian 
troops into Hesse-Cassel was immediately followed by an invasion of 
Roman Catholic missionaries. The most active scene of hostilities at 
present is in the Grand Duchy of Baden. In Hetdelberg—a locality 
which occupies a prominent place in the annals of the Reformation and 
the wars that arose out of it—the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
pulpits are almost exclusively employed to prorulgate counter-de- 
numciations. In Germany the purely political element of this con- 
troversy preponderates to » much greater extent than in England: the 
Popish missionaries are countenanced mainly as counter-agents to po- 
litical Liberalism, and the extent to which neological views pervade 
the Protestant divines has almost stripped their prelections of a theo- 
logical character.— Spectator. 





Tue Sate at Knowsttey.—Nothing conveys a stronger sense of 
our transitory state than the manner in which, when the heir of a 
great house dies, the traces of his most obvious characteristics are 
swept away. The collection of verti which gave Stowe its celebrity 
has gone before its owners; the ambitious crotchet of princely domains 
was dashed to pieces in the attempt to realize it; quasi-royal grandeur 
could not stand against the march of commercialism. Tie thirteenth 
Earl of Derby was a student of natural history, the collector of a mu- 
seum, of a menagerie: he is laid in his last bed, his museum is gone, 
his ‘* extensive and valuable collection of rare and curious living birds 
and animals” is advertised for sale. It is * important to natural- 
ists,” but not important to the present Earl of Derby: /is studies of 
natural history are limited to the turf and the House of Lords; sndit 
does not appear that they are very arduous even in the limited field 
of the Upper House, for he makes small account of the natural dispo- 
sition and habits of those with whom he has to deal Before the pub- 
lic the present Earl of Derby is a politician according to Parliamen- 
tary routine, with a strong sense of the privileges of the leading 
families. 

The late Earl was a naturalist at all events in tastes and amuse- 
ments: he was long an invalid, but country residence and the ~~ 
indicated by his collection, must have furnisbed to a life of easy — 
much of the highest zest of enjoyment. The example of so distage® 
ed an amateur probably set others on cultivating the same — 
solace: that trait of Knowsley has gone. We do not ask what has . 
come of those to whom the collection gave employment ; but er a 
the changing fancies of the great are the changing fortunes 0 
humble. : “a simit bis 

The next Earl-apparent of Derby shows no disposition to 4m od 
studies to the House of Lords: he has been pursuing them a we 
West Indies, he is pursuing them in the East Indies; he is stu . 
political geography, topographical sociology, in situ. ‘“ The aap oe 
ing lots. if any, will be sold by auction on the premises, early va din 
ber, without the least reserve ;” so that Knowsley will be cleare 
ample time for the future Earl to begin his collection. —/0:d. 





v 
Tue Great Exursition.—We hear that on Tuesday next & ee 
of the Royal Commission will be held to settle finally certain per a 
on which it is necessary to come to a decision before the Queen a rvs 
Prince leave for Balmoral. As the public will readily vee: aggre exalt 
principal questions thus about to be discussed are, no doubt, hich that 
date on which the building should close, and the manner 1 M wh _ 
event should take place. Ou the first point, it seems probable og 
early day in October will be fixed for the purpose, as nae by 
tributors from the north of Europe may have their goods i he te 
the winter ice; and, under any circumstances, at that perio 4. +e ke 
ure-seeking season of the year is over. We may therefore of raids 
it for granted that the building will close on some day before 
dle of October. ie that the 
Upon this arise a variety of questions, which it is necessary ¢ which 
Commission should dispose of at once, and the proper selation © aii the 
will require the excercise of much care and discretion. Shi 
Great Exhibition terminate, as it is commenced, with a pose omar 
nial, giving solemnity and honour to the last act of its rain pomp 
shall it go out quietiy, and after the ordinary fashion, wit ed that 
or show? That is the first point to settle. — Suppose itis arene to be 
there shall be a ceremony, then the question arises what oug saenl 
its character, so as to render it effective and worthy aco se as 
It is a natural feeling that would connect with the closing *y lieve 
emonial in which merit should be recognised by Royalty, and ont gome 
that when the scheme of the Great Exhibition was first een The 
indirect hopes of such an honour were held out by Prince Al wal more 
public, however, is reasonable, and will not expect in this oe +t woul! 
than is practicable. Supposing all other difficulties remove eed male 
be clearly too much to ask the Queen to present even the end oe 
als. Such atask would occupy too much time, and be te: ale ace 
spectacle. It does not, however, by any means follow that eet 
count the Exhibition should be closed quietly, and without in ta col 
nial suitable to so remarkable an event. So lame and ——. = especi- 
clusion would, we think, canse general disappointment, “ ag juror 
asly unpleasing to the large and influential body of men Ee toed may 
exhibitors, or in some other capacity, have laboured an 
sacrifices for the suceess of this great undertaking. 
It will not do to behave unhandsomely, or to give 
now that the success of the Exhibition is undeniable, 
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doubt that, with patience, good management, and a peweee 
scension the harmony and goodwill which have hitherto p 
not be disturbed. 
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: | 

ite so long delayed as those of our Peninsular veterans. It has 
te eemoared 0 ome time, and is generally believed, that every =f 
hibitor will be presented with a medal as a memorial of his contribu- | 
tions, though he may not have been fortunate enough to carry away r 
rize. This will no doubt contribute much to heal jealousies an | 
soothe disappacintments.— Times, 15th inst. 





oacninc Marriace 1n Hien Lire.—His Serene Highness 
Piluce Baward of Saxe- Weimar, nephew of her late Majesty the Queen | 
Dowager, is about to form a matrimonial alliance with the Lady Augusta | 
Gordon Lennox, second daughter of the Duke of Richmond. 








" ~~ 4 » waree<Bak | 
ERA at CASTLE GARDEN.—Debut of ROSE DE VRIES. 1m | 
Wreryeers the honor of informing the public that having conciudes an engare- 





: | 

eL y a MA 
jebrated Madame ROSE DE VRIES, the first performance of NOR 
wae Wi jace on MONDAY, September |, on which occasion will appear Signorins COS- | 
PINI, Signore BETTINI aod MARINI. = 

CASTLE GARDEN, 
Thursday, September 4, 1851. 
MAX MARETZEK’S BENEFIT. 
A CARD. 
MAX MARETZEK has the honor of informing his friends, the petrone of the Opens, ong 


blic in general, that previous to his deparmure from New Y 
vir at Castle Garden, on Thursday evening, September 4th, 1851, to begin at 3 P.M., and to 
: t 11 o'clock. ; 
a. the arrangements already made, are of the most imposing character, yet seve- 
ral important additions are contemplated, which will render this entertainment the most 
splendid and magnificent ever offered to the inhabitants of any city. Full particulars can. 
cerefore, only be given on Tuesday; but in the meantime, the following brief outline of 
the performances, combining the attraction of 
TWO GRAND OPERAS. 
}. Miscellaneous and Dramatic Concert, A Grand Ballet, an English Vandeville in 
Aon Mr. Brougham and his Company will appear, and other Entertainments, may be re- 
lied upon as certain. 


For the first time, and on this extraordinary occasion only will appear in the same en- 


aenoatl FOUR GREAT PRIMA DONNE ASSOLUTE. 


Madame Bosio, Madame Rose de Vries, — 
Madame Bertucca Maretzek, Madame Truffi Benedetti. 


FOUR CELEBRATED FIRST TENORI. 
Signor L. Salvi, Signor D. Bettini, 


i . ini 1 Signor Benedetti, 
Se oe (His first appearance these 3 years.) 


FOUR POWERFUL FIRST BARITONI AND BASSI. 


Signor Badiali, Signor Marini, 
Signor Beneventano _ _ Signor € oletti. - , 

jn connection with the other numerous and distinguished Artists of the Italian Opera aided 
by a most powerful Chorus and Grand Orchestra. 


PARTIAL PROGRAMME. 


First.—The grand and favorite opera of 
LUCREZIA BORGIA. 
In wh‘ch, (for the first time these three years,) the celehrated Tenor Signor Sesto Bene- 


iti, will sing his famous part of Gennaro. 
Lucrezia PCR. oseeee lesen 0066e+en00ebe ’ SOeccccccceeees Signora Trufli Benedetti 


Secoxp.—A GRAND BALLET. 


Turep.—A GRAND AND MISCELLANEOUS DRAMATIC CONCERT, IN COSTUME. 

In which will arpear, Rose de Vries, Signa, Costini, Signa Whiting-Lorini, Signor Bettini 
Sig. Lorini, Sig. Beneventano, Sig, Colletti, Sig. Arditti, (who will perform 6n the violin, } 
and Madame Bertucca-Mareizek, who will, by general request, perform two brilliant 
Solos on the Harp. 

Fourtn.—The fourth act of Meyerbeer’s celebrated opera of 
I HUGONOTTI. 
Valentine...ccce. eccecesess ROSE de Vries, Raonl ..cecceceseececseeee- Signor Bettini 
FirvH.—For the first time this season, the whole of Bellini’s grand opera of 
I PURITANI. 

in which will appear Signora A. Bosio, Signor Salvi, Signors Badiali and Marini. 


The remainder of the programme on Tuesday. 


TICKETS, ONE DOLLAR EACH, 
which will admit the holder to al! the performances, 
DAY AND EVENING, 
To be had every day at Castle Garden. Delmonico’s, New York Hotel, Astor and Irving 
Houses, and at the music stores of William Hall & Sons, Scharfenberg & Luis, Kirksieg & 
Brousing, Jolie, and Vanderbeck. 





TRIPLER HALL. 


The Wonders commence at Eight. Doors open at Seven. 


UN PARALLELED SUCCESS. 
PROFESSOR ANDERSON, 


[HE GREAT WIZARD OF THE NORTH, who during the past week has met with 
the most enthusiastic approbation, and has been honored with crowded, fashionable, 
and delighted audiences, which is the best proof he can advance of the excellence of his 
GRAND DRAWING ROOM ENTERTAINMENT 
ET SOLREES MYSTERIEUSES. 

Professor A. will nightly introduce some of his Mystic Wonders illustrative of the fallacy 
of Necromancy. Demonology and Witchcraft. 

Prof:ssor A. begs to impress upon the public that his elegant entertainment is the same 
as performed by him repeatedly before nearty al) the Courts of Europe, #nd that his costly 
and gorgeous paraphernalia, coupled with the atrention paid for the comfort of his patrons, 
renders his performances most recherche. 

Admission 50 Cents. Juveniles under twelve vears of age, 25 cents. 


ONE OF PIRSSON’S GRAND PIANOS WILL BE USED. 


Tickets may be procured at the Hote_s, alsoat J.C. Jollie’s, 300 Broadway the City Ticket 
Office, and at the Hail from 9 A.M.to4P. M. 


Carriages may be ordered at ten o’clock. 





To CoRRBSPONDENTS —Omicron.--One of your articles shall appear next 
week. C. E. S., T'oledo.—We have nothing whatever to do with picture 
frames; but our Collector to whom you refer will be here in a few days, and your 
letter shall be handed to him. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-4 a 110 1-2 








DEE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 30,1861. 





The English journals received by the .dsia, Cunard steamer of the 
16th inst., are entirely barren of political news ; a complete stagnation 
having succeeded to the excitement, always more or less, of the closed 
Parliamentary session. And as if to harmonize with the generally 
humdrum state of public affairs, the ordinary routine of official busi- 
hess appears to be for the moment suspended, as a proof of which we 
record the rare fact that two successive Gazettes contain no Army pro- 
motions or movements --The election of Lord Colville of Culross, as a 
representative Peer of Scotland in place of the late Viscount Strath- 
allan, is announced; as is also the appointment of Lieut. Col. Reid, 
C.B.,to the Governorship of Malta, vacated by Mr. More 0’Ferrall. 
Col. Reid’s name is well-known as Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Great Exhibition. H@ will not repair to his post until his 
arduous duties in Hyde Park are concluded, by the dispersion of the 
contents of the marvellous show-room, and the closing of its doors to the 
public. This latter event will take place, it is thought, early in Octo- 
ber: some remarks on the subject will be found elsewhere.—Sir George 
Grey, Secretary of State for the Home Department, and in his official 
capacity the most esteemed member of the Cabinet, has been for some 
ume past in bad health. He is going to one of the German Spas.—Mr. 
Silk Buckingham has received a second favour from Fortune. He was 
was recently awarded £400 per annum for life, as the wind-up of a long 
Continued dispute with the East India Company ; and the Government 
has now conferred upon him a pension of £200 on the Civil List. The 
Same stipend has been also granted to Colonel Torrens, the author of 
Several works on political economy, a branch of literature very highly 
esteemed by the Whigs, especially when statistics can be found, cooked- 
"Pp, or perverted to the purpose of bolstering their Free-trade theories. 
aie we are glad to say, has not been busy in very high places ; 

—s we have to notice that of Mr. Henry Broadley, M.P. for the 

‘st Riding of York.—The Hon. C. 8. Hardinge, has been returned 
Without Opposition for the borough of Downpatrick. 

The movements of our active-minded 
Cryetes Day nrentigating with unwearied diligence the contents of the 
—thena accompanying her children to a regatta—then un- 


Queen are duly chronicled. 


gratulation. —From the East Indies, a skeleton of a report, dated Bom- 


were making for her Majesty’s annual visit to her own residence in 
the Highlands of Scotland, and probably to two or three of the Scottish 
Chiefs. 

Late accounts from the Cape of Good Hope will be found above. They 
afford no matter for comment, and we regret to add no grounds for con- 


bay, 5th July, informs us that an order has at length been issued for 
the surrender (or annexation) of the Northern provinces of the Nisam 
by way of foreclosing the mortgage of the East India Company thereon. 
The natives will be great gainers by being thus released from the most 
odious tyranny and taxation.—There were rumours of an outbreak in 
Cashmere; but in that quarter, as elsewhere, the more rapid and cer- 
tain the communications established, the more industrious are the con- 
coctors of reports and rumours. 





Notwithstanding their recent discomfiture in the National Assem- 
bly, the partisans of Louis Napoleon are again at work endeavour- 
ing to persuade the country at large that there is no hope of political 
salvation for it, except by and through a violation of the existing 
law of the land, or a specific change therein. The prospect before 
the President may be a mortifying one—crippled as he is with debt, 
and inflated by his relationship to the greatest man of modern times 
—but we hold it to be of more importance that there should be 
some stability in the institutions of France, than that the necessities or 
the vanity of an individual should be made the pivot on which new 
revolutions are to turn. Nothing special, however, has occurred since 
onr last summary, which may indicate the tendency of events. As for 
opinions and ruamours—who does not know that Paris is an ever-boil- 
ing cauliron of intrigue, agitation, contradictions, and anomalies of 
all sorts? 

Italy still attracts our gaze, and it is impossible to avoid the convic- 
tion that bloodshed and warfare are still impending over it. So pre- 
valent is disaffection in the North, that re-inforcements are pouring 
down from Austria, to strengthen the great military force directed by 
the stern and ruthless Radetski; whilst in the South, the publication 
and marked English approval of Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet has but 
been the means of rivetting the iron yoke more tightly around the necks 
of the wretched Neapolitans. Thus are good impulses sometimes pro- 
ductive of evil results! The cheers of the House of Commons, when 
Lord Palmerston did justice to the honourable motive of his political 
opponent, find a melancholy echo in the State prisons of Naples. The 
published accounts of deliberate cruelty and injustice perpetrated 
therein are terrible; and we cling, against hope, to the belief that 
they must be exaggerated. 





Before saying any thing on the grave topic of the Cuban invasion, 
and its merited chastisement, we beg leave to correct an error into 
which we were last week betrayed. It arose from a reluctance to be- 
lieve in the deliberate fabrication of reports, which we have full reason 
now to be assured is a regularly systematized process, in connection 
with this most painful subject. We erred then, to the best of our 
present knowledge and belief, in adopting the current rumour that the 
bodies of the invaders were inhumanly desecrated, after their execution 
at Havanah on the 16th inst. Credible eye-witnesses of the terrible 
spectacle of that day confute the stories told by nameless writers, 
whilst, surely, even in the face of conflicting evidence, these monstrous 
assertions lose all probability, when we read of the arrival at New 
Orleans of the bodies of three of the leading victims—a Colonel, a Cap- 
tain, and a Lieutenant. How does this tally with the alleged aban- 
donment of dishonoured corpses to the brutality of a horde of negroes ? 

Argument is eniirely thrown away upon those who repeat the words 
«* massacre” and ‘“‘ murder,” applied to this execution, until they work 


Spanish n @WSpaper office, and of sundry Spaniards’ places of business 
—in short, of the temporary existence of mob-law. Here the excite- 
ment was sh %Fter-lived; and although a man whoge name is unceas- 
ingly and pro. minently before the public did call upon his hearers to 
follow the New Orleans example, and did stand up and vilify the free- 
dom of the press—s hat great modern bulwark of | Pom f are glad 
to add that his advice Ws treated with the contempt which it deserved. 
Nevertheless, the pract, °al despotism at one end of the Union, and the 
theoretical tyranny at th.¢ other, combine to make up a very remark- 
able spectacle. 
In considering the varied poli tcal aspect of Continental Europe, one’s 
attention now-a-days is commonly engrossed by local events which, it 
must be confessed, follow each other with sufficient frequency, and 
are often of grave importance. Nevertheless, the power and designs 
of Russia loom up mysteriously in the back-ground, when writers 
emerge from the narrow circle of daily occurrences and venture to spec- 
ulate upon the future. But so little is known of the real condition of 
that vast empire, that every ray of light thrown upon its purposes and 
doings becomes of value, in proportion as the darkness in which they 
are shrouded appears to be impenetrable. We therefore invite the 
reader’s attention to a very interesting letter which will be found 
above, on the subject of the Circassian war. It is addressed to us by 
an Englishman now in this country, who was for several years in the 
localities of which he writes, and who is thoroughly conversant with 
the rise and progress of this long-protracted, one might almest say this 
chronic conflict. In proof of the aptness of the quotation with which 
he heads his communication, we may add that the Russian Government 
offered four thousand silver rubles for his head. during his residence 
on the coast of Circassia. 








Those who edit old established journals of fair repute are accustom- 
ed to the words “ please exchange,” which occasionally greet them on 
the face of an unfamiliar contemporary. A few days since, however, we 
found a new-born paper in our mail bundle, which offered to the eye 
a slight variation from the habitual phrase. It read thus—‘“ please ex- 
change one no.” Now, there was something so refreshingly modest and 
withal so novel in such a request, that we instinctively resolved to 
comply, before making ourselves master of thecontents. Honour will 
not permit us to back out; but as we glean some useful knowledge of 
the ways of the world from this opening number of Merriam’s Literary 
Globe, we must endeavour to make the single exchange acceptable, and 
to profit by the occasion. 

We affect a slight though unpretending interest in literature; and it 
may be within the recollection of some readers that we have more than 
once denounced Noah Webster's Dictionary as a very pernicious one, 
and protested against the adoption of its nonsensical and capricious 
orthography. What, then, was our horror on perceiving that the new 
periodical put forth under the above-named taking title, and to one ex- 
change with which we were mentally pledged, was entirely devoted to 
puffing this objectionable work !—And such puffing too; puffs before 
which Solomon’s Balm of Gilead and Townsend’s Sarsaparilla might 
hide their diminished heads! It commences with a complete biography 
of Dr. Webster, quotes authorities innumerable to prove that he is the 
only real lexicographer, reprints a score of commendations, and rival- 
ing the famous Illustrated News, gives wood-cuts of the house in which 
the immortal doctor was born, andof the armorial bearings of the States 
and Sovereignties by which he is acknowledged as cock of the literary 
walk. Ay,even the Lion and the Unicorn, emblematical of Canada 
and Great Britain, are pressed into the service, thus completing the 
testimonials of the Anglo-Saxon race. Nor is this all. On the last 
page figure presumed fac-similes of half-a-dozen illustrious patrons, 
tapering off front Washington Irving to Horace Mann; and in commend- 





themselves into the belief that the appellation is a just one. It is suf- 
ficient for us that three several documents are before the world, which 
completely exonerate the Spanish Government from this charge. The 
first is the proclamation of the Captain Generel of Cuba, issued many 
months ago for the purpose of warning invaders of their doom. This 
solemn declaration received additional publicity from allusions made 
to it by the President of the United States. The second is the offi- 
cial report of the Spanish naval officer who cap ured these invaders, 
wherein he states that he found them in arms on the coast, and abso- 
lutely took some of them on shore, and that they were identified as 
forming part of Lopez’ expedition. The third document is the Captain 
General’s brief announcement that they were so eaptured and so iden- 
tified, and were consequently dealt with according to Spanish law. If 
sympathisers will still persist in talking of murder in the case, at least 
the onus probandi lies withthem. They mus. ~rove that these dead 
men were engaged on a fishing party or a pleasure excursion, or at the 
very least that when made prisoners they were no longer on Spinish 
waters. Canthey do so? Will they try todoso? We incline to be- 
lieve, that if the grave ever gives upiis secrets in this matter, or if they 
be wormed out from Spanish records, it will be found that the brave 
fellows who met their fate without flinching had a keener sense of sol- 
“erly honour than many of their self-styled avengers. They knew 
perfectly well that they had set their lives upon the hazard of the die, 
and probably dieclaimed a futile attempt at legal quibbling, or a protest 
against the lot to which they wilfully exposed themselves. If any pro- 
test should by chance come to light, it will probably be against the in- 
famy of those who beguiled them to their inevitable destruction. Al- 
ready indeed have whispers been abroad of some such protest, made by 
Col. Glendennin (or Crittenden) ; but we can well imagine the pains that 
will be bestowed towards suppressing any such untoward con/fessio in ex- 
tremis. Still we hope that a sense of justice to the living may induce the 
publication of such letters, if they be in existence ; and also that some 
copies of the commissions under which these deluded victims went 
forth may be furnished to the public press. We are very curioas to 
see of whom they were held—what pay, or what prospect of spoliation 
was the alluring prize; for although our credulity be amply large, we 
cannot quite credit that four hundred and fifty Americans sailed away 
to the conquest of Cuba in August, 1851, in the same spirit which car- 
ried Knights-errant to Palestine in the romantic days of chivalry. 
And though monetary matters are beyond our ordinary range, we 
should for once like to know what amount of post-revolutionary Cuban 
notes is held by the agents of the Lopez band, or is floating in the 
smaller financial circles of New Orleans. Whose eye can pierce through 


; the dust and smoke raised about Cuban liberty and independenee, and 


shows us what lies beneath ? 

Would to Heaven we could here leave: the subject! But the most 
painful part of our duty remains to be done; for (unless the Telegraph 
lies again, and we sincerely trust it does,) the two chief cities of the 
Union have almost simultaneously witnessed scenes which could 
scarcely have been expected in the ** Model Republic.” New Orleans 
is said to have seen the personal inviolability of a foreign representa- 
tive disregarded in the person of the Spanish Consul; and New York 
has undoubtedly heard the freedom of the press denounced in public, 
at a meeting of citizens in the Park! The reports from New Orleans 
are so vague, that we shali not dwell upon them, farther than to say 
that they speak of the Consul’s house being attacked, and of his being 





Stentatious aor . . 
ously entertaining a small circle of guests. Preparations 


compelled to take refuge in the City Prison—of the destruction of a 


ing these to the notice of collectors of cheap imitative autographs, we 
may be pardoned for expressing a hope that the others are more au- 
thentic in form and more reliable in their application than are those of 
Mr. Irving and Lord Brougham. The signature of the latter is simply 
‘* Brougham”; and the word “‘ Lord” here prefixed indicates that the 
original was written in the third person, and as such might just as well 
have been written by his Lordship’s secretary. This is a trifle, how- 
ever. Asconcerns Mr. Irving, we are compelled to charge these pub- 
lishers with mean trickery and matchless impudence. 

The State Legislature of New York, not long since, very unwisely 
and very unaccountubly recommended the adoption of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary in Public Schools. Mr. Beekman, in the Senate, struggled 
worthily, though unsuccessfully, against so absurd a resolution; and 
in the course of the controversy on the subject he received the follow- 
ing letter: 

SuNNYSIDE, June 25, 1851. 

Dear Sir; Several months since, I received from Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, a 
copy of their quarto edition of Webster's Dictionary. In acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of it, I expressly informed them that I did not make it my standard of or- 
thography, and gave them my reasons for not doing so, end for considering it an 
unsafe standard for American writers to adopt. At the same time I observed the 
work had so much merit in many respects that I i it nile Dade Uibelcmet. 

They had the Pg popes to extract merely the part of my opinion which 
I have underlined, and to insert it among their puffs and advertise:ments, as if [ 
had given a general and unqualified approbation of the work I have hitherto 
suffered this bookseller’s trick to pass unnoticed, but your letter obliges me to point 
it out, and to express my decided opinion that Webster’s Dictionary is not a work 
advisable to be introduced “ by authority” into our schools as a standard of or-. 
thography. 

I am, sir, with a great respect, &c. 
W ASHINGTON IRVING 
To the Hon, J. W. Beekman, Chairman of the Senate Committee of Literature 


This ietter was long ago circulated by the press, and it is absolutely 
impossible to suppose that Messrs. Merriam, in the present month, are 
ignorant of its existence and publicity. Do we speak too harshly of 
their conduct? We invite independent journalists to aid usin unmask- 


ing humbug, if they will not aid in preserving their own langaage from 
desecration. 





The fertile invention of the age runs counter to the aphorism that 
there is nothing new under the sun. On the contrary, novelties are 
as plentiful as mushrooms, though many, it must be owned, live also 
and die inaday. It becomes, indeed, no easy task for the unscientific 
and casual otserver to single out such as have within them the essence 
of vitality: nay, it is a question with us whether a training school for 
assistant-editors might not be advantageously attached to the office of 
the Commissioner of Patents. What a saving of time and space—the 
great desideratum of these days—would be effected, had the men of our 
profession some graduate of such a college at their elbow, aye ready sa- 
gaciously to class the list of prodigies, which are forced upon their at- 
tention with almost daily-recurring urgency. This idea occurs’ to us 
on finding that Galignani’s Messenger has cruelly designated as a hoax 
the late flying exhibitioa in Paris, accounts of which have been gener- 
ally current through the press, attested as we fondly believed by the 
leading journalists of that city. Convicted therefore of credulity, and 
smarting under the sense of misappropriated space in our columns, we 
dare but name in briefest terms two or three of the latest productions — 
whether of the sublime art of puffing, or of real mechanical skill, we 
shall not take upon ourselves to decide. Thus we find it announced 
that a Dr. Maynard has succeeded in endowing muskets with one of 
the attributes of human nature—the faculty of priming themselves.— 





This, it is well-known that men can do readily enough, some with elo- 
quence, some with impudence, and some, alas! with liquor. The Va- 
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tional Intelligencer, whence we glean this announcement, wit) holds the 

particulars, lest the originator’s patent should be infringe d; but it is 
distinctly stated that the soldier’s destructive force may be increased 

some cool hundreds per cent., if the patentees’ invent';on be adopted, 
The friends of peace and education may indeed have ‘jooked to primers 
of another sort for eradicating the evil tendencies ‘yf the rising genera- 
tion; but they may comfort themselves with the hope that these im- 
provements must necessarily lead to the redu’stion of standing armies. 
Science is so rapidly superseding animal **.rength and the old system 
of military tactics, that philosophers 20% their apparatus must gradu- 
ally fill the place of flying artillery and field pieces. Perhaps, some 
day, w2 may have fighting wizarde doing battle on behalf of nations, 
erushing rebellious provinces, and snuffing out pugnacious mobs. 

After these indefinite hundreds per cent., the mere saving of fifty per 
cent. in the consumption of fuel by steam engines appears to be a 
paltry consideration. Such saving, however, is said to be store for 
those who use the new “‘ Combined Vapour Engine,” recently patented 
here by Monsieur de Trembly, of Lyons.—Mr. Paine also is again 
before the public with his project for throwing cheap and abundant 
light on sublunary matters, but the apathy of the public mind is in 
inverse proportion to the magnitude of the promised boon.—What an 
economical age it is, too! A smart fellow down somewhere in Massa- 
chusetts, evidently not satisfied to sit down contented under the doc- 
trine “ nothing like leather,” is converting the refuse of chips and 
shavings, hitherto thrown away by shoe and boot makers, into a com- 
pound superior to leather itself.—-We are soon to see: the paddles of a 
eteamer’s wheels feathered as neatly as the oars of a man-of-war’s 
barge; and—but here we stop, for the inventors have forgotten one 
thing—a process for condensing discursive information—a filter that 
shall draw off a week’s gossip into the tiny measure allotted to the 
weekly newspaper. 





It is peculiarly gratifying to witness the completion of a term of ser- 
vice and the return homewards of a public officer who has held a high 
Colonial station, if he is fairly entitled to carry with him the convic- 
tion of having faithfully performed his duty, and does carry with him 
a spontaneous tribute of perfect esteem from those amongst whom he has 
borne rule. In both respects this remark applies to Colonel Fancourt, 
lately Superintendent of British Honduras, which appointment he has 
lately resigned into the hands of Mr. Wodehouse. From a correspon- 
dent at Belize we have just received a glowing account of the kindly 
feelings displayed there on the occasion of Col. Fancourt’s departure, 
which took place on the 19th of last month; but we have not room for 
its insertion, particularly since the following correspondence more le- 
gitimately claims a place in our columns, and is the best possible con- 
firmation of the fact. On the 18th ult. Colonel Fancourt received this 
brief and pointed address : 

Belize, Honduras, July 1&th, 1851. 

Sir,—We, the undersigned Public Officers, Merchants, and other inhabitants 
of Belize, as well natives of Great Britain as of foreign countries, having during 
a term of eight years experienced much kindness from your Excellency, and been 
partakers of the public beuefits arising from a wise, skilful, and liberal adminis- 
iration of the affairs of this settlement, during the period of your superintendency, 
in which there have been no class distinctions, no religious preferences, and no 
national predilectiuns and prejudices, beg to express our sinccre regret at your 
departure from the scene of your duties, and in order that the memory of those on 
whom you have conferred benefits may not perish, and that our gainte may be 
recorded to your honour, and for the just pride of yourself and those who may 
come after you, we beg your acceptance of a small token of our esteem, for the 
purchase of which we have placed in the hands of Messrs. Young, Toledo & Co. 
the sum of £150 sterling. 

The following inscription expressive of our sentiments appears to us to be 


tions being that the America is to be matched with schooners, and that 
she must at least have a six-knot breeze. The Royal Yacht Squadron 
immediately made the Commodore, his brother, who is, I believe, owner 
of the America, and Colonel Hamilton, who had come over in her, hon- 
orary members of the club, and im a leiter dated the 8th of August, 
Commodore Stevens thanked the Committee of the Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron for their courtesy, and stated that he would sail in the regattaof the 
13th. The greatest interest was of course felt in the forthcoming event, 
which certainly promised to be the most important in the annals of 
yachting, but on the 11th of August, Commodore Stevens wrote to Mr. 
Bates, secretary to the Royal Yacht Squadron, stating that after he 
had signified his intention to run on the 13th, he had declared he would 
start against any cutter, schooner or vessel of any rig of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, on any day before the 17th; and that, therefore, he 
must beg to be permitted to withdraw from his entry on the 13th. The 
reason Sealgnad | is by no means satisfactory—at all events it has not 
much force of consequence about it, and the yachtmen are half inclin- 
ed to regard it as ‘a dodging excuse ;” but meantime the Americans 
rest confident in their challenge, and declare they will run against any 
yacht for any stake up to £10,000. It is believed the 4merica will 
start for the Royal Yacht Squadron Cup, value 100 guineas, on Fri- 
day ; and meantime it is reported that Mr. Weld, of the d/arm cutter, 
193 tons, has sent in a reply to the challenge, though at three o’clock 
to-day Commodore Stevens knew nothing of it. The Americans have 
sent in a request to the Royal Yacht’s Sailing Committee to be allowed 
to ** boom out,” which is against the rules, but it is believed the commit- 
tee will grant the request, the same liberty of course being — to 
her competitors. The reason assigned for making the application is 
that the great rake of the America’s masts prevents her having the full 
advantage of her sails ina match unless she ‘‘ booms them out.” She 
has remained quietly at her moorings ever since her arrival, with one 
exception, when she took a stretch towards Spithead under easy sail, 
and crept-away nevertheless from several yachts on the same course 

It is rumoured that on her way from Havre she literally ran away, 
hand over hand, from a new cutter of 60 tons, and that she “sailed 
round another,” and, truth to tell, some gentlemen connected with the 
clubs have a wholesome dread of her and think we have caught a Tar- 
tar. The owner is most courteous to all visitors and conducts them 
over his yacht, which, whatever may be her sailing powers, must be 
regarded as a model of elegant comfort inside. Her cabins, berths, Xc., 
are fitted up in the best taste, with every attention to economy of space 
and in a style of luxurious simplicity. It would be difficult to describe 
her appearance without the aid of the pencil. She has a low black 
hull, two noble “ sticks” of extreme rake, without an extra rope, and 
is altogether the beau ideal of what one is accustomed to read about in 
Cooper’s novels. When close to her you see that her bow is as sharp as 
a knife blade, and is ‘* scooped away,” as it were, outwards till it swells 
towards the stern, the sides gradually springing outwards, as round as 
an apple, till a little forward of the mainmast, where she has her great- 
est beam, being there 22 feet and some inches across. Her stern is re- 
markably broad and wide and full, affording great accommodation on 
deck as well as below She has no bulwarks—at least, they are not 
above 9 or 10 inches high. Thus she differs most materially from our 
vessels, and *‘if she be right (as the Marquis of Anglesea said,) why, 
we must all be wrong” Standing at the stern and looking forward 
the deck is nearly of a wedge shape, or like the section of a carrot, the 
extreme beam being as I have stated, the bow being as sharp as the 
apex of a triangle, and the stern being not very much less than the ex- 
treme breadth of beam. Hercrew are very fine active-looking seamen, 
and altogether, sail when she will, she is not to be despised by the best 
boat we have, if appearance go for anything ” 

From Ryde, August 14, the following appears in the Times : 

‘** A finer day for yachting could scarcely be imagined, but unfertu- 
nately there wae a hia/ws in the programme of the Royal Victoria Club’s 
races, ard the consequence was that the visitors and inhabitants had 
to content themselves with promenading on the pier, watching the 
movements of the yachts, and — at the very exciting and popu- 
lar pastime called ‘ pig on the pole.” This refined sport is enjoyed as 
follows :—A bowsprit, well greased and rendered as slippery as glass, 
is rigged out from the pier horizontally, at a height of some 12 or 15 
feet over the water. At the farther end an unhappy little porker is fas- 





appropriate : . 
“Presented to Colonel Charles St. John Fancourt, K. H., by the public officers, 


merchants, and other inhabitants of British Honduras, as a testimony of the regard 
which they entertain for him as a man and a gentleman, and the admiration which 


they feel for hia skilful administration of the affairs of that ¢ 

of eight years under circumstances of more than ordinary difficulty.” 
We have the honour to be, &c., 

Young, Toledo & Co., 

Campbell, Young & Co.,, Henry Shaw, Queen’s Ad- George Tillitt, 

F. Camoyaro, vocate, An. Mathe & Co., 


E. Kayal, Charles Robertson, Richard Anderson, 
A. Bessard, John Walker, Assistant Vaughan, Christie & Co., 
J. Welsh, Judge, Joseph Webster, W esleyan 
A. Montgomery, G. D. Adolphus, Provost Missionary, 
M. Richard, Marshall, William J. Peebles, 
Domingo Martinez, Joha Young, M D., R. H. Bowen, 
John Gough, Public Tzea- Amos Zeally, Alex. Henderson, Baptist 
surer, William Guild & Co., Missionary, 
Henry Faber, Crown Sur- William Dickie, M D., M.Newport, D.D., Bishop’s 
veyor, Johnston & Co., Com’y, 
Thomas Miles, M. McKay, Postmaster, R. Temple, Chief Justice, 
George Berkeley, Colonial William Maskall, Pulice John Uter, 
Secretary Magistrate, C. W. Dieseldorff. 


Colonel Fancourt made the following reply. 
Belize, July 19th, 1851. 

Gentlemen,—On the eve of my departure I have received your very kind and 
complimen address, expressing your desire to commemorate my public serv- 
ices in a durable form, and acquainting me that you have set apart a sum of money 
for that purpose. 

It is a peculiar satisfaction to my mind that the line of conduct which the inter- 
ests of the settlement have appeared to me to require during a period which has 
now been prolonged to nearly eight years, should have received the approbation 
of a body of gentlemep whose interests must essentially have been influenced 
during that space of time by the policy and conduct of the Superintendent. 

It is with a pride and pleasure that I accept this testimony of your regard, 
which I shal] ever preserve and value as a record of the sentiments of gentlemen 
whose good opinion I so highly appreciate. 

tote the honour to be, &c., 
(Signed) Cc. ST. JOHN FANCOURT. 
Messrs. Young, Toledo & Co., and others. : 


By the same arrival which brought the above, we have also received 
a copy of an address to the Chief Justice of British Honduras, signed 


P. & F. de St.Croix & Co.. C. Hempstead, U.S.Consulp 


tened down ina barrel which swings at a distance of a foot from the spar, 


and it may readily be guessed that he does not endure the exigencies of 


his position without uttering the most lively remonstrances, and with- 


water, and to watch their efforts to obtain a footing and preserve their 


and if ‘‘ the America ” has a mind to run, there is just the sort of sea- 


to raise a sum of £1,000 to stake against her, and the 4/arm and an- 


night that they made very goc 


by a majority of the most respectable and influential of the inhabitants | events, about Cowes, Ryde, and Portsmouth.” 


of that Settlement, in which it will be perceived that Mr. Temp!e’s con- 


duct as a Judge is highly approved of, and that so far from wishing his 
removal, his departure will be greatly regretted. The address will 
be found in our advertising columns; where we place it because, whilst 
we rejoice to find a Government Officer receiving such a testimonial to 
his worth, the document has still some savour of local politics, from 


which we do our best to steer clear. 





Owing to the absence from town of several members of the New York 
Yacht Club, we were unable yesterday to learn any particulars rela- 


tive vo the Yacht America, further than the following gossip. 


The London TJ'imes’ correspondent at Cowes, writing on the 13th 


says :— 


‘** The yachting world here is in a state of some excitement as to the 
course which will be taken by the owners of the America, who as yet 
have rather mystified it. On the other hand, the owners having given 
@ genera: challenge are waiting till it is taken up. But there are dif- 
ficulties on both sides, and so many stories in explanation of those dif- 
ficulties, that it really is almost impossible to ascertain the exact facts. 
So far as I could come at the truth, and make out the result of a good 
deal of correspondence, the case stands thus—When the ‘* America” 
arrived on the 2d of August, at Cowes, Commodore Stevens issued the 


following challenge— 


“The New York Yacht Club, in order to test the relative merits of the different 
modelsof the schooners of the Old and the New World, propose, through Commo- 
dore Stevens, to the Royal Yacht Squadron to run the America against any num- 


ber of schooners beionging to any of the yacht squdrons of the kingdom, to be se 
lected by the Commodore of the Royal Yacht % 


on the first day thereafter that such a breeze shall blow ” 


Here is the gage thrown down to the whole kingdom, the only stipula- 


uadron. The course to be in 





justly entitles him.—Montreal Heraid, 20th inst. 








; ich | out the most turbulent attempts at an escape, which would infallibly 
during a period | jead to a plunge into the sea. When this arrangement is completed 
the adventurous youth of the vicinity are invited to compete for the 
possession of the pig, and that is only to be obtained by walking along 
the pole from the pier, and seizing the barrel which contains him. The 
fun consists in seeing these fellows one after another tumble into tke 


balance on the bowsprit. All the ladies at Ryde were assembled on the 
occasion, and it was stated Her Majesty would come over to witness the 
gratifying spectacle, but up to post time the flag was still flying 
from the turret at Osborne, and, so far as the weather looked, there 
were certainly no great inducements for the Queen to honour “ the pig 
on the pole” with her presence. [t is now blowing halfa gale of wind, 


going she professes to like. Her challenge has not yet been taken up, 
and allthe morning she was lying quietly at Cowes, but it is affirmed 
that a subscription has been opened among the members of the clubs 


other yacht are named as her competitors. The match,if any, must be 
made before the 17th. She will not sail to-morrow in the Ryde regatta, 
and, indeed, it is now ratherdoubtful if there will be yachts enough en- 
tered to get a race. The list of entries will be kept open till 9 o’clock 
to-night—a very judicious proceeding, inasmuch as the Royal Victoria 
Yacht Club dinner takes place to-day,and it is hoped that the generous 
sentiments which prevail generally some hour or so after dinner is over 
will animate the owners of the yachts and induce them to enter their 
vessels so as to get up a respectable race. The £100 prizeof the club 
was won yesterday by the 4rrow cutter, 84 tons, the property of Mr. 
T. Chamberlayne. The course was round the Isle of Wight, and though 
the winds were light at omen. so good a breeze sprang up in the 

time. They started at 2 30 P. m. on 
Wednesday, and the 4rrow arrived at 1213 p.m. to-day, being follow- 
ed by the Cygnet, 35 tons, Mr. H. Lambton, at 12 15 15 P.M,—pretty 
close sailing in a run of 52 nautical miles. The /arm was in the 
match, but it will be seen she was beaten. The boatmen are in great 
dudgeon at the Yankee being allowed ‘‘ to crow over the gentlemen,” 
and if the match is not made yachtmen will not be very popular—at all 


Raitroap JusiLeE AT Boston.—This great celebration, by the 
Municipal Authorities of the city of Boston, of the final completion of 
the lines of railway, which now unite the tide water at that city with 
the Canadas and the great West, had been fixed for the 17th of next 
month. We understand that it was originally intended the celebration 
should have been held on an earlier day, but that our Boston friends 
have courteously postponed it, until the 17th prox., so as to enable such 
of their Canadian guests, as are engaged in their legislative duties, to 
attend. The Governor General, it is also understood, has accepted 
the invitation to be present on the occasion; and we hear that, at a 
meeting of our City Council, to-night, an Address to His Excellency 
will be moved, inviting him to take Montreal, on the route to Boston. 
We trust, there will be no ‘‘ discussion” on the matter; but that the 
address will be unanimously adopted,—and accepted in the same spirit, 
by which it is dictated. Lord Elgin and a large section of our citizens, 
it is needless to deny, did not part upon the most cordial terms; but 
ire furor BREVis est and, we are well satisfied that, should His Excel- 
lency think proper to visit Montreal, he will meet with all the res- 
pect and consideration from our citizens and their representatives, to 
which his high office, as representative of their gracious sovereign, so 


ReapinGc sy Macuinery.—Mr. J. J. Mechi has published a letter 
dated Tiptree-hall, August-11, in which he says:—‘* The American 
reaping-machine, by McCormick, has been at work all day on my farm, 
cutting a heavy crop of wheat, very long in the straw, partially laid, 
and estimated at five quarters per acre. I have arrived at the follow- 
ing conclusions :—That it will act perfectly on level land, with « stand- 
ing crop. That it willcut from ten to sixteen acres per day, accord- 
some part of he English Channel, outside of the Isle of Wight, with at leasta six: | 9g to circumstances. That the quantity cut depends more on the 
kuot breeze. This trial of speed to be made at an early day, to be selected by the 
Commodore of the Royal Yacht Squadron. The fact whether there be such a | the board on which it falls. It is hard work for a man to remove one 
breeze on the appointed day wo be decided by the Commodore of the Royal Yacht | acre and a quarter per hour. That our open furrows, and deep water 
Squadron And, if on that day there shall ‘not be at least a six knot breeze, then | furrows are much against the perfect action of the machine. That the 
paddle-wheels do not in any way beat out or injure the corn. That 


activity and strength of the man who has to remove it by rake from 








ee 


in my case) the straw is very long. That it will cut lai 

it falls towards the machine. That where it falls from fe it is + 
able to cut such portions by hand. That a proportionate number of 
hands to bind the cut corn will be required according to the cro Th 

machine will be cutting a!l day to-morrow. I should wished to ha ; 
finished my harvest with it, but the proprietor desires to try it in other 
countries. In conclusion I feel a conviction, that all our reapin will 
soon be done by horse or steam machines.” Peak 





Tue Ovpv House or Commons.—This ancient fabric is about to be 
pulled down and the materials disposed of. The furniture and fittin, 
are in the course of being removed, and when the house is fairly qusna 
out the shell is to be disposed of in lots by public auction. The Cham 
ber was at first, and for a long period of time, used as the House f 
Lords, and after the chapel of St. Stephen was destroyed by fire th 
Lords removed to what was called the Painted Chamber, and the Com. 
mons took possession. For 16 or 17 years the deliberations of the rep. 
resentatives of the people were carried on in the condemned buildin : 
which externally looks more like a riding school than a senate Seone 
In the House just about to be pulled down, several of the greatest 
Parlimentary battles of the last half century have been fought ro 
several of the leading combatants have passed from the busy ecene 
some after a long life of | yore activity and usefulness, to the retire- 
ment of private life; and others to that bourne whence no traveller 
returns. The rising generation of legislators have made their entrée 
in the old House, were latterly ~—— felt at home, and the ancients of 
the gallery became familiarised to the tace and ar pearance of the House 
in which they had dotted down so many speeches and sat for so many 
years’ To those who sat in the body of the House, as well as to those 
who sat aloft to hear and record the debates, the clearing away of their 
old familiar seats must bring back many and various reminiscences 





Tue New Cnancery Act.-—The new act (14 and 15 Vic., cap. 83) 
to improve the adminstration of justice in the Court of Chancery, ang 
in the Judical Committee of the Privy Council, has just been issued 

There are 24 sections in the act. Her Majesty is now empowered to 
appoint two persons to be Judges of the Court of Appeal in Chancery 

each of whom is to appoint a secretary, usher, and trainbearer. From 
the Ist of October next the Court of Appeal is to have the jurisdic. 
tion now exercised by the Lord Chancellor. Any statutory jurisdic 

tion exercised by the Lord Chancellor as a Judge in Chancery may be 
exercised by the Court of Appeal. The jurisdiction of the Vice-Chan.- 
cellor in bankruptcy is by this act transferred to the Court of Appeal 

The common law Judges may sit at the request of the Lord Chancellor. 
and the decision of the majority is to be binding. An appeal is, how. 
ever, given to the House of Lords. One Judge appointed under this 
act, sitting with the Lord Chancellor, or both Judges sitting, to form 
the Court of Appeal. When the Lord Chancellor sits alone he is to 
have co-ordinate jurisdiction with the Court of Appeal. One of the 
Judges of the Court of Appeal may sit for the Master of the Rolls or 
one of the Vice-Chancellors. The Judges of the Court of Appeal, if 
they are Privy Councillors, are to beof the Judicial Committee. No 
matter is to be heard by the Judicial Committee unless three mem- 
bers are present exclusive of the Lord President. From the 11th of 
Oct. the salary of the Lord Chancellor is to be 10,000/., including the 
salary as Speaker of the House of Lords. The master of the Rolls is to 
have the reduced salary of 6,000/, The Judges of the Court of Appeal 
are each to have a salary of 6,000/. out of the Suitors’ Fund. Her 
Majesty may grant them an annuity on resignation. The Lord 
Chancellor is empowered, if he should think fit, to appoint an addition- 
al registrar, whose salary is to be paid out of the Suitors’ Fee Fund. 
Such is an outline of the New Chancery Act under which arrangements 
are being made for sitting at the end of the present vacation. 





A Vurcar Error.—On the appearance of the Lord Mayor in the 
streets of Paris the populace is stated by the papers to have shouted, 
** Vive le Grand Maire de Londres!’ Was not this a mistake? Shoull 
is not have been, ‘* Vive la Grand-mére de Londres ?” 


—_——_——_@———__. 
NAVAL AND MILITARY ITEMS. 


No ARMY BREVET THIS YRAR.—It is given out, as the last decision on this 
feverish subject, that there will be no Brevet this year, the promotion being pest- 

vned until the next. We are at a loss to know on what principle this resolution 

as been founded, certainly not on one of imperative economy, because tle Ex- 
chequer 1s filled to repletion. The success of the Great Exhibition, the large in- 
flux of foreigners, and the general increase of the circulation of money within the 
United Kingdom since 1st May, must have greatly benefited the revenue, as the 
next returns willshow. The argument, therefore, on account of the public service 
is all on the side of a brevet, when we see to how low an ebb the higher ranks 
have fallen, and the consequent difficulty experienced by the Commander-in 
Chief in filling the more important commands with competent officers of te proper 
rank.—U- SN. Gazette. 

Captain Knight, now superintendent of military prisons in Canada, is appointed 
superintendent of the convict prison at Portland, in successiun tv Captain Whitty, 
promoted to be a member of the board of Government prisons in London. 

Lieut. Edward Griffiths, R.N., who, in consequence of the zeal and ability he 
displayed while superintending the removal of free negroes from the coast of 
Africa to the West Indies, was appointed by Earl Grey w the office of Super- 
intendent of Liberated Africans, and Emigration Agent at St. Helena, has been 
compelled to resign his situation owing to bad health, and has returned to England, 
having been relieved by Commander Rowlatt. 


There are now at home, or on the voyage homeward, 40 regiments ; in India 24; 
in other eastern possessions 14, and two reserve battalions ; in the Mediterranean 
12; inthe West Indies and Bermuda 6; and in British North America 7, aud 
two reserved battalions. The total strength of the British infantry regiments 
abroad is 60,332 officers and men. 





MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


The arrival of the Asia compels extreme brevity on these subjects ; nor on the 
former topic, at least, is there any novelty tu be recorded. Castle Garden has 
been very well attended, and the Italian Opera Company is bringing its agreeable 
labours to a close, with a due appreciation of its excellence stamped upon the 
public mind, There are still, however, three coming events in Operatic matters 
which will serve to crown a very successful season. The first is the appearance 
of Madame Rose de Vries, in the arduous part of Norma, which is announced 
for next week; the second and third will be simultaneous, both presenting “¢ 
fullest claim to the reader's attention—the benefit of Max Maretzek, and ihe 
return of Benedetti tu the stage. Had we but a spare column, we migiit dwell at 
length on the worthy Manager's claim for a bumper, for no one has struggled more 
manfully against a host of difficulties, and done so much for the entertainment 
the public, with so little pecuniary advantage to himself. Let us turn ou on 
masse on Thursday next, and show that New York can appreciate Max Maretzex $ 
zeal, talent, and good faith. — 
ques: 


For the Drama—we are so pinched in space that criticism is out of the ‘ 


tion.—The Broapway re-opened on Wednesday, remodelled in its pariv*! and 


first tier of boxes, well lighted, comwpodious, and attractive, the four sisters 
Rousset being the main attraction, as they well may be anywhere, for a more 
perfect lit:le quartette of a ballet compeny has never been seen on this side of the 
water. The acting corps remains much as it was last season; and we shall have 
ample opportunity of speaking of them individually hereafter.—At Nrato’s, Mrs- 
Mowatt bas continued to draw excellent houses, having laid aside B!” 
“ Armand” for a round of other characters. Judging from a brief glimpse of her 
Pauline and Julict, we doubt whether, with ample cpace at our command, wé 
could add much to our criticism of last week.—BuRTon’s is popular as eve" 
the town-folk are looking with interest to his inteuded production of Sir te Ze 
Lytton’s “Not so bad as we seem.” It is a bold experiment, and we shall bey 
most agreeably surprised if its local and peculiar excellences are appreciated by 
the frequenters of this house ——BRovcHam's Lyceum was opened on Mom i 
altogether needless of alteration, decoration, new painting, or uew gilding, for 
is the neatest hoyse in the city. So far, the best thing brought out isa burlesque 
aptly called “ What shall we do for something new ?”” in whick “ Bomnambu's 
is most ludicrously cut and carved and served up, and done withal into - 
smartly and good-humouredly that a devotee of the Opera could not take qpuatt 
Indeed the quickest appreciators and heartiest applauders, when we saw ™ ie ; 
Max Maretzek and two or three leading musical critics. These kind of are 
rarely hit our sense of the ludicrous, but this one is irresistible. A eset 
Amina is enough to make one’s side ache with laughing. He 1s *" oa 7 a 
rapidly, and may be congratulated on keeping within bounds, h he’ 
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and 
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nday 


over whic 
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roupe. Brous 


Brougham look!" 
be um 


somewhat addicted to running, when a member of Burton's t 
as Salviin Elvino, Mrs. Skerrett in the same part, and Mrs. : 
i ; +s » y cannot 
like a caricature of Alboni in the Count, must be seen, for they 





certain trifling modifications in the details will be required where (as 


agined or described. Novelty is to be the order of the day. 
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1851. 
Notices of New Works. 


By G. P. R. James. New-York. 1851. Harpers.— 
Withinside the paper cover in which this new tale is issued, may “4 
read # list of forty-five other works, all emanating from the same 4 r. 
tile fancy »nd traced by tke same unwearied pen. In remarking this 
fact we do not purpose being led into any comparison between Mr. 
James and that small number of professed authors who, like himself, 
have written both abundantly and ably; we would only repeat that 
few writers have contributed more honourably than he has done, to the 
profitable entertainment of the reading public. Scattered up and down 
his numerous volumes are many unexaggerated pictures of men and 
manners, more or less remote from our own generation, which form a 
useful study; whilst by variety of incident and skilfully woven plots 
he effects the novelist’s great aim—the stimulating and sustaining his 
readers’ curiosity. What we like too in Mr. James, is his entire free- 
dom from that dogmatism and pragmatical philosophy, so obvious in 
many popular works of fiction. The moral, always unobjectionable, 
flows naturally from the story; the story is not written for the per- 
pose of advocating a doubtful theory, or in order to show the author’s 
cleverness in mystifying our ideas of right and wrong. 

But we wander from the point: let us return to the book before us. 
Eschewing the common practice of enlisting the reader’s attention or 
sympathy by some quaintly-conceived or daintily-expressed title, Mr. 
James has selected a very common-place one which certainly carries no 
recommendation in itself. But ‘‘ The Fate” is nevertheless what the 
title-page adds—* a tale of stirring times.” It contains the first lesson 
in life of a young man of noble blood, who went forth to seek his for- 
tune, in the reign of James II. The exact period was that miserable 
one in English history, during which the South Western part of the 
Island was the scene of the Duke of Monmouth’s absurd invasion, and 
was subsequently given up to the judicial enormities of that human 
fiend, Jeffries. Of these two personages there are brief but powerful 
sketches. The plot and characters we shall not describe at length. 
The hero’s course is traced frem his leaving his father’s roof, to his 
guccessive marriage with the two heroines, for although there is no- 
thing of Captain Macheath’s sentiment—‘ how happy could I be with 
either” in the simple mind of Ralph Woodhall, yet it does happen that 
the last page thus disposes of the prominent occupiers of our interest. 
The ladies probably will say that a longer interval might have been 
allowed between the two events. This is a trifle. The tale is complete 
without the final disposal of the persons, and the moral is told without 
hearing “the fate” which awaits them. This moral we take to be a 
double one, though it is not specifically pointed out by Mr. James. In 
the first place, woman is capable of the most devoted affection and the 
most heroic efforts on behalf of its object, without hope of sympathy or 
return: in the second, men may be involved in a succession of embar- 
rassments and disasters without will or action on their own part.s 
The former idea is charmingly worked out in the charming Hortensia, 
Lady Danvers, of this novel,—the latter in its already-named hero, who 
is throughout the victim of unseen agencies, doing less of his own counsel 
when once started, than any fictitious hero whom we can call to mind. 

In closing this notice with a decided commendation, we cannot re- 
frain from quoting the following extracts, in which Mr. James very 
pleasantly meets and disposes of his own ‘two horsemen—one on a 
white horse,” with which he is often twitted by cavillers who cannot 

or will not do him justice. 


In the vast, immeasurable depth of thought, there are so many resources, that 
one would suppose it were quite unnecessary for any one to repeat himself or to 
copy others, let him write as much as he will; and yet we see continually men of 
considerable powers of mind borrowing largely—I might even say systematically 
—from the works of ancient or cotemporary writers: not always the identical 
words, though sometimes those; not always the identical thought, though some- 
times that, but, more generally, the ideas suggested by the thoughts of others, 
and so intimately blended with them as to be inseparable—judging themselves safe 
rom the accusation of plagiarism upon the same plea which was put forth by a 

thief indicted for stealing a scarf, who proved he had only taken the gold fringe. 

I know many men who never compose—and they are men who write much, and 
well—withoat having open around them many works of precisely the same char- 
acter as that which they are writing. It is a dangerous habit, and much wo be 
avoided. Indeed, we pray against it every day when we say, “ Lead us not into 
emptation. 

As to repeating one’s self, it is no very great crime, perhaps, for I never heard 
that robbing Peter to pay Paul was punishable under any law or statute, and the 
multitude of offenders in this sense, in all ages, and in all circumstances, if not an 
excuse, is a palliation, showing the frailty of human nature, and that we are as 
frail as others—but no more. The cause of this self-repetition, probably, is not a 

aucity of ideas, vot an infertility of fancy, not a want of imagination or invention, 
oe that, like children sent daily to draw water from a stream, we get into the 
habit of dropping our buckets into that same immeasurable depth of thought ex- 
actly at the same place; and though it be not exactly the same water as that which 
we drew up the f before it is very similar in quits and flavour, a little clearer 
or a little more turbid, as the case may be. 

Now this dissertation—which may be considered as an introduction or preface 
to the second division of my history—has been b-ought about, has had its rise, 
origin, source, in an anxious and careful endeavour to avoid, if possible, intro- 
ducing into this work the two solitary horsemen—one upon a white horse—which, 
by one mode or another, have found their way into probably one out of three of 
all the books I have written; and I need hardly tell the reader that the name of 
these books is legion. They are, perhaps, too many; but, though I must die, 
some of them will live—I know it, I feel it; and I must continue to write while 
this spirit is in this body. 

To say truth, I do not know why I should wish to get rid of my two horsemen, 
especially the one on the white horse. Wouvermans always had a white horse 
in all his pictures; and I do not see why I should not pvt my signature, my em- 
blem, my monogram, in my paper and ink pictures as well as any painter of them 
all. Iam not sure that other authors do not do the same thing—that Lytton has 
not always, or very nearly, a philosophizing libertine—Dickens, a very charming 
young girl, with dear liule pockets; and Lever, a bold dragoon. Nevertheless, 
upon my life, if I can help it, we will not have in this work the two horsemen and 
the white horse ; albeit, in after times—when my name is placed with Homer and 
Shakspeare, or in any other more likely position—there may arise serious and 
acrimonious disputes as to the real authorship of the book, from its wanting my 
own peculiar and distinctive mark and characteristic. 

_ But here, while writing about plagiarism, I have been inyself a plagiary ; and 
it shall not remain without acknowledgment, having suffered somewhat in that 
sort myself. Hear, my excellent friend, Leigh Hunt, soul of mild goddness, 
honest truth, and gentle brightness! I acknowledge that I stole from you the de 
fensive image of Wouvermans’ white horse, which you incautiously put within 
my reach, on one bright night of long, dreamy conversation, when our ideas of many 

ings, wide as the poles asunder, met suddenly without clashing, or produced 

ut a cool, quiet spark—as the white stones which children rub together in dark 
corners emita soft, phosphorescent gleam, that serves but to light their little noses. 


, There is so much strife, bickering, and jealousy prevalent amongst 
literary men, that one hails with pleasure such friendly greeting as 
the last paragraph contains, 


Tue Fate. 


Tue Puwape pura MaGazines.—We pay the best tribute to the 
excellence of Granam’s September issue, by borrowing from it two 
articles, one in prose by E. P. Whipple, and one in verse by R. H. 
Stoddard, the latter of which is on our first page, and the former is 
Teserved for next week.—SarTain may be noted for the number 
of its engraved embellishments, and amongst them we single out a 
Tough but powerful wood-cut of Lecurieux’s picture of De Caus 
at the iron grated window of the Bicetre prison, calling the attention 
of the Marquis of Worcester and the fair Marion Delorme to his theory 
of steam ag @ motive power. It will be remembered that the Mar- 
quis has credit for the invention. An interesting little memoir 
of poor De Caus will be found in the Art Notices of the magazine. 
Amongst the most readable of the contributions are a sketch of New 
York by the shrewd and sensible Mrs. Kirkland, and an account of 
Chatsworth and its wonders by the Revd. Dr. Eddy.—The best thing in 
Govry is a lengthened editorial criticism of a novelette called ‘* The 
Wide, Wide World”—best we mean, on account of its sprightly indig- 


nation and rampant nationality, with neither of which have we any 
Tight to quarrel]. : 


THE PICTURE-GALLERIES OF ENGLAND. 


SYON HOUSE. 


Our route through the Western suburbs, as we set forth a few days 
afterwards to Syon House, afforded ample matter for astonishment and 
amusement to my French friend. At an early period of the journey, 
he gave up all hope of ever getting to the end of London. Even when 
the gaps of garden grew larger and larger between rows of smart villas; 
when the dismal ‘* preparatory establishments,” for young ladies, and 
young gentlemen, dwindled perceptibly in numbers and in size; when 
little patches of parched grass began to appear by the road-side; when 
rows of new shops actually stopped short at half a dozen, and showed 
no symptoms of ever growing any longer—even then, we had not done 
with the houses. No sooner were the new neighbourhoods passed, than 
the old neighbourhoods began again,—the dusty suburban towns shut- 
ting in the high road between two rows of struggling houses of all shapes 
and sizes, of all degrees of dirt and discomfort. No villas now; no new 
churches ; every dwelling is a shop—every inhabitant is a shopkeeper ; 
nobody is a customer, except at the alehouses; nobody me at the 
grocer’s but the grocer himself, standing disconsolate at his door ; no- 
body at the chemist’s but the young apprentice, practising anatomy on 
his nails with the shop penknife; nobody even in that wonderful “« Em- 
porium” of all commodities, where the half-quartern loaves are getting 
fly-blown already, where a melting lollypop sticks tight to a copy of 
“The Soldier’s Tear,” where the dust of antiquity lies thick on ginger- 
bread nuts, balls of cotton, penny cigars, Jew’s pare, and portraits of 
Jenny Lind. ‘‘ And yet these people live?” cries Monsieur Jules, in 
astonishment,—“ live, and have children by dozens! How is iidone ?” 

Now we begin to catch glimpses of the river, through narrow alleys 
populous with dogs and boys, and slatternly women hanging clothes out 
of the window to dry; and now, still in the long street, we suddenly 
diverge to the left. The fragrant smell of hay comes to us on the 
breeze ; trees and long shady tracts of grass begin to be visible; then 
rows of carriages, vigilant policemen, peripatetic vendors of ginger-beer, 
coachmen, footmen, and a long procession of ladies and gentlemen 
walking up a drive and over 4 lawn, successively appear in view. We 
have arrived, at last, at Syon House. 

The mansion has been renovated and enlarged, and is by no means 
striking outside, as a specimen of architecture. The entrance-hall is 
very prettily decorated with casts and copies from celebrated ancient 
statues—“ The dying Gladiator,” chiselled in green marble, present- 
ing a very beautiful effect amid the white walls by which it is sur- 
rounded. As for the pictures at Syon House, they are, in the mass, by 
no means remarkable. All are portraits ; some copied, some original, 
—none are of the first-rate excellence ofthe Titians at Northumberland 
House. With the exception of a single example by Vandyck, no names 
greater than those of Lely and Kneller are attached to any of the 
portraits. : 

The first room we enter is almost exclusively occupied by the works 
of Kneller. The best of them is, perhaps, a portrait of Lord Charles 
Seymour, a boy in a blue dress, with a parrot (if we remember right) 
perched on his hand. But even this is flimsy and poor. There is no 
disguising the fact, Monsieur Jules, this famous Sir Godfrey Kneller 
was a very indifferent artist indeed! Never were smaller talents turn- 
ed to greater worldly advantage, than in his case. Look at his coarse, 
careless execution; observe the same monotonous conventionality of 
expression in every face he has painted. He seems to have had one 
standard pair of lips for every sitter’s mouth, one standard flesh tint 
for every sitter’s complexion. It is as impossible to believe any of his 
likenesses to have been characteristic, as it is to discover in them any 
of the higher qualities of art. And yet, how this man succeeded, in his 
day! Pope flattered him as a demi god; the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
asked him for his portrait; the Emperor Leopold made him a knight of 
the Roman Empire; he was state-painter to Charles II., James II., 
William III., Queen Anne, and George I. ; and to crown all, the great- 
ness of his wealth was in full proportion to the greatness of his fame.— 
Lucky Sir Godfrey! he came exactly at the right time; one generation 
of great painters had died, another was not yet born; he had it all his 
own way ; nobody clouded the Court sunshine that shone upon him, 
though he lived to be seventy-eight years old. Had he painted now, 
he would have been plain Mr. Kneller; no poets would have taken any 
notice of him; and, instead of rolling about in his own carriage, he 
must have ridden in omnibuses to the end of his days. 

In the same room with the portraits by Kneller, is a portrait of the 
Duchess of Northumberland by Lawrence. It is forcibly painted, but 
wanting in reposeand simplicity. The fascinating smile is too artifici- 
ally fascinating; the high birth and breeding are prominently thrust 
forward, rather than gently suggested, in the expression. It is impos- 
sible, in looking at this picture, not to feel how differently Reynolds 
would have treated the subject,—how much more genuine the dignity 
would have been, how much simpler the grace under his pencil. How- 
ever, with all its faults, the portrait by Lawrence is by very much 
the best in the apartment,—the heads by Kneller look doubly inferior 
in every quality of art, the moment they are compared with it. 

We next pass into the ‘‘ Charles the First Room,” and see there the 
most interesting picture in the house. It contains the portraits of 
Charles I. and the Duke of York, and is painted by Sir Peter Lely.— 
The face of the king is impressive in the highest degree Dark and 
proud, yet with something of gentlenes in the pride--marked with deep 
traces of thought and grief—sad with a gloomy sadness, severe with a 
melancholy severity, we have Charles himself before us here, both in 
features and expression, as he must have appeared when his career was 
approaching its terrible close. This portrait has a much deeper drama- 
tic interest,—as vividly recalling the king before us in connection with 
all his errors, and all his sufferings,—than the portraits by Vandyck. 
It is eloquent in every touch of the tragic history of the man. Pages 
of writing on the subject of his character would have less power to in- 
terest, and even to inform, than one look at the impressive likeness 
which is placed before us here. Moreover, as regards technicalities, 
the picture deserves great praise. The head of Charles, in particular, 
is grandly and forcibly painted; and the tone of colour is rich and 
solemn throughout. It is one of the very best of Lely’s works. 

On the side of the room corresponding to that occupied by the por- 
trait of King Charles, hangs a fine portrait of his queen, by Vandyck. 
If the likeness be not flattered, she must have been a very lovely woman. 
Her large eyes, as we see them here, are full of softness and intelligence 
—her features are regular ; her expression somewhat melancholy—the 
shape of her face verging tqwards that roundness which is, after all, 
more charming than the regular oval presented as the type of beauty 
in theantique. Looking at this portrait, and at the portrait of Charles, 
and remembering what were the lives of the originals, who, Monsieur 
Jules, would wish to be a king or a queen? Had that grave, careworn 
man, and this beautiful woman, been only Mr. and Mrs. Charles Stuart, 
how much more happily they might have lived; and, in one instance at 
least, how much less miserably they might have died. 

Monsieur Jules replies to my eloquent apostrophe by a few republican 
sentiments, of the reddest possible hue, on the subject of kings and 
queens in general. I try to divert him from politics to painting, by 
pointing out some copies from Vandyck, by Lely and Phillips, and 
some more portraits (certainly of no very extraordinary merit,) in the 
next room we enter. But my efforts are of no avail. The pictures 
around us are not of first-class interest, so Monsieur Jules will have 
nothing to say to them ; he is a Frenchman, he is talking about govern- 
ments, nothing can stop him. We get into the library,-—a beautiful 
room, with a magnificent view from the windows—and still “liberty, 
equality, fraternity,” the organization of labour, and the annihilation 
of the rights of property, are the texts of his discourse. At last, in 
despair, | point through the windows to the blue bright stream of the 
Thames, to the waving trees, to the fresh green meadows. ** For 
heaven’s sake, my dear friend, let us have done with politics, and take 
a walk in those magnificent grounds : government cannot poison those 


fresh breezes, or spoil that beautiful landscape,so let governments alone, 


for the present, at least! If 


ou will not, I vow solemnly that I will 


, begin one of those historical dissertations on the ‘sixteenth century,” 


and -* the Spanish branch of the house of Austria,” which you held in 
such horror at Northumberland House !”—*‘ Enough, enough! ” cries 
Monsieur Jules, receiving my last threat with an expression of the live- 
liest apprehension.—‘** I am dumb on the subject of politics ! the gar- 
dens, the charming gardens by all means! dllons! vive la campa- 
gne!” 

On the gravel walk before the house appears an admirable substitute 
for the usual infliction of guides, in the shape of a neat sign-post, bear- 
ing on it an inscription to direct the steps of strangers, in the English, 
French, and German languages. This sign-post reappears at intervals, 
in different parts of the walks, pointing the way to every succeeding 
object of interest, so as to lead the visitor easily through the grounds, 
from one extremity to the other. A pleasanter plan of introduction to 
the gardens at Syon House could not have been adopted. 

Our first place of destination is the Conservatory. We walk along 





winding paths, overshadowed by noble trees, and bounded on either 














side by lawns, flower-beds, and clustering verdure, until we reach a 
circular open space of considerable extent, covered with rose-trees in 
blossom, here and there intermixed with brilliant patches of geranium. 
The effect of this mass of exquisite colours, seen under a glorious af- 
ternoon sunlight, and terminated only by the lofty glass structure of 
the conservatory, is indescribably lovely. It isa garden scene that 
looks almost worthy of the garden of Eden itself—it is the very poetry 
of formand colour! Going on into the conservatory, Monsieur Jules 
and I mutually regret our ignorance of botanical science. We can 
only admire, as artists, the shapes, the beautiful green hues, aud the 
picturesque arrangement of the plants around us. Leaves in every 
perfection of elegant and various form, are festooned over our heads in 
natural canopies that the wood- nymphs of old might have loved to sleep 
under ; and the scene reaches its climax of attraction, when we get to 
the cupola in the middle of the conservatory, and see the luxuriant ve- 
getation on all sides topped by an eastern palm-tree in full vigour and 
beauty of growth. When leaving as when entering this charming 
place, we find statues of children—one representing Repose, the other 
Action—placed within each doorway ; the white marble of which they 
are composed deriving a double purity from the verdaure that clusters 
around and above it. 

On quitting the conservatory, we take a farewell glance at the gar- 
den. The visitors to Syon House are threading in all directions the 
paths that lead among the flowers. Look, Monsieur Jules, at the la- 
dies’ dresses! I protest the fairer portion of the human family rival 
the roses and geraniums, and flit about among the flowers gayer than 
butterflies themselves! Heavens! to what a pitch of luxury and mag- 
nificence have the dresses of the mothers and daughters (to say nothing 
of the grandmothers) of England arrived! How do husbands and fa- 
thers manage to pay for itall? Oh, my friend, if poor bachelors like you 
and me, who paint and write for our bread, ever eater the holy estate 
of matrimony, how much of the inestimable value of your pictures and 
my books will be represented by the mantillas and parasols of our at- 
tached wives and our dutiful girls! Oh, ye mercers and milliners ! 
serpent-like do ye tempt the daughters of Eve—serpent-like do ye glide 
into the breeches- pockets of the sons of Adam! 

But what have we here’? Another sign-post, direeting us on our 
way to the tropical conservatory. Let us goat once; the gardens are 
shut at six o’clock, and we have not too much time to spare. 

After stopping to admire some beautiful 7 penne of the “ Victoria 
Regia,” we reach the tropical plants. Here the vegetation is of a wilder 
and more striking character, than in the former conservatory. 
of strange, twining, mysterious shapes appear on all sides. Among 
the vegetables, we especially notice the ‘‘ Snake Gourd,” the fruit of 
which hangs from the long slender branches, in shape and size exactly 
like a spotted green snake. There is a large sensitive plant here, too, 
the peculiar qualities of which are tried by so many visitors’ fingers, 
that it is a wonder all the sensitiveness of the leaves has not evaporated 
long ago, from sheer exhaustion. Returning from the tropical conser- 
vatory, another sign post obligingly informs us what path to take in 
order to gain the pleasure-grounds ; and thither we bend our steps 
accordingly. 

Pleasure grounds indeed! This portion of the gardens amply de- 

serves itsname. Soft, shady turf to lie down on—walks ever winding 
in and out among the thickly-growing trees and the flowering shrubs — 
water that lies still and clear below sloping turf banks ; here deep green 
with the reflections of the branches arching over, or dipping into it— 
there hidden altogether from the sight by floating lilies in full bloon— 
glimpses of distant view, over the meadow-land and down the avenue— 
flower beds, fragrant to smell and brilliant to look on, that meet you 
unawares, as you proceed,—such are the allurements of nature and art 
that now invite us to linger among the pleasure grounds of Syon House. 
Allow me to remark, Monsieur Jues, with just and natural pride, that 
you have nothing like this in the whole of France. That you are far 
beyond us in some other achievements of taste, I willingly and humbly 
admit ; but in pepe eh pe | we are still infinitely your superiors. 
You may shake your head, and shrug your shoulders, and elevate your 
eyebrows, as much as you please ; but you must confess that I am right. 
What are your famous grounds at Versailles? A wilderness, composed of 
rows of comfortless walks and regiments of stiff trees. What are the 
gardens of your country-seats? Shelterless, slovenly, little deserts, 
where the grass looks always withered, and the flowers seem always 
out of place. What——?” ‘What is your street architecture ’” 
shouts Monsieur Jules, triumphantly interrupting me—** What is the 
interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral ? Whatis the National Picture Gallery ? 
What are the Methodist Chapels? What sort of boots, brandy, gloves 
velvet, coffee, operas, salads, dancing-masters, does your nation pro- 
duce? Shalll answer, and crush for ever the arrogance of Albion, 
as impersonated by my friend ?’—* Certainly not, Monsieur Jules! 
You have had your revenge already—let us maintain the entente cor- 
diale by dropping the subject; and proceed at once to the River Ter- 
race, the last object in the grounds thas we have now left to see.” 

We pass the house, and proceed towards the Thames, which runs at 
but a short distance from it. The Terrace is parallel with the bank, 
and is terminated by a charming summer-house divided into three 
rooms. The walls of the little building are washed by the river ; its 
balconies o verhang the rapid curent. From the seats placed here, we 
look up and down over the bright glancing water—trees and meadows 
pleasantly intermingled, occupy the opposite bank—pleasure-boats are 
out on the river, the oars of the rowers gleaming like silver in the 
sunlight—the low, musical rustling of leaves murmurs around us—the 
breeze is cool, pure, and fragant with sweet odours. Oh, my friend, 
what a bower of bliss to make love in, to smoke a pipe in, to read a 
novel in, to drink claret in, to go to sleep in!. Ifit were not unlawful 
to covet my neighbour’s summer-house, how I should like to be the 
possessor of this delightful place, and write pastoral poetry (with a 
fair shepherdess for my housekeeper) all the rest of my days! 

Finding that my pastorial sentiments fail to effect the sympathies of 
my French friend, who prefers the Rue Richelieu to a summer-house 
by the river-side, and likes grisettes better than shepherdesses, | re- 
luctantly look at my watch, find that it is near six o’clock, and that it 
is therefore time to go. _ We leave the lovely grounds of 8: on House, 
grateful for the privilege of seeing them; and get back ‘to London 
forthwith—passing the Crystal Palace, just as the loud bells and gongs 
are sounding beneath the shining glass for the exit of all the visitors. 
Before we separate, it is resolved that our next visit shall be to the 
Dulwich (iallery, where Monsieur Jules may feel assured of finding 


enough to satisfy even his devouring appetite for fine pictures to the 
fullest possible extent. 


Leaves 


——.__——_ 


PrRINcIPLES, NoT Men.—The civil polity of England is but a bundle 
of inequalities, but English law rules with an impartiality that is re- 
alized no where else in Europe. Whatever may be the theory of the 
British Constitution, British justice in its domestie administration, 
is as even-handed as it is supreme; and it is this more than an 
other cause which for centuries has kept England so exalted 
among the nations. Royal pesroaetivns and aristocratic privileges 
shrink into absolute insignificance by the side of one of those solid 
rights which the meanest English subject inherits from his ancestors. 
The humblest cottagein Britain has a sanctity which the loftiest man- 
sion on Continental Europe cannot claim. ‘‘ The winds may whistle 
through it, and the rains of heaven may enter it, but the King of Eng- 
land cannot.” These great prescriptive rights too, differ from all simi- 
lar rights in ancient or modern times, but in the universality of their 
application. They are rather territorial than personal, aud overlay 
British soil everywhere like the atmosphere of Heaven. The vilest va- 
gabond upon the face of the earth may enter the British realm unques- 
tioned, and when once there the government, with all its eighty thou- 
sand soldiers at its heels, cannot harm a hair of his head so ong as he 
yields an Englishman’s obedience to the Law. The simple reply of 
Lord Palmerston in Parliament a fortnight ago, to the question aieme 
jealous friend of liberty, whether the ministry thought of yielding to 
the solicitations of foreign powers to expel from the kingdom some of 
the most dangerous of the political refugees,—** The Government has 
no such power ’—bespeaks a nation which with all her thousand faults 
every free-born American must admire, though he may not love. The 
Englishman resents every encroachment by Authority upon Law, with 
a vehemence proportionate to his own reverent submissiveness to the 
Law. Almost every great civil disturbance that has ever occurred in 
England has been instigated by a determination, not to conquer new, 
but to preserve old constitutional and legal rights, Strangely uncon- 
cerned as Englishmen generally are about many of the political bur- 
dens bequeathed to them by ruder times, they still watch the adminis- 
tration of justice with the most jealous scrutiny, No where else are 
judicial acts canvassed by the Press with so muc freedom, and, if need 
be, severity; and nowhere else does an injury inflicted upon the mean- 
est member of @ community arouse such a general sense of personal 
wrong. 

Anillustration of this Wane oe just occurred in the case of 
an old apple woman, expelled from Hyde Park by the Commissioners of 
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Woods and Forests. Anyone of our readers who has sauntered through 
Hyde Park near the Serpentine within six or seven years, has probably 
noticed the white stone cottage where apples and cakes were kept for 
sale by a bustling old lady who rejoices in the plebeian nae of Ann 
Hicks. Her grandfather was licensed by George II. to keep an apple- 
stand on this spot as a reward, in fact as an équiva/ent we suppose, for 

ulling his royal person out of the water. The privilege descended to 
bis son,and, afterwards, to his grand-daughter, the present Ann. The 
latter kept the plain old hereditary stall till a few years ago, when, by 
the permission of the Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, she 
built a little lodge upon the spot for the better accommodation of her- 
self and customers. Here, in her own modest way, Ann lived and 
flourished ; till suddenly one fine morning, just after the Crystal Pal- 
ace had commenced rising “like an exhalation” in the immediate 
neighbourhood, she received notice to quit the premises. It was a sore 
blow to poor Ann, but she had to yield, and her house wus razed to the 
earth. The old lady was left completely destitute, for all her earnings 
had been invested in her little tenement. She applied to the Commis- 
sioners for compensation : they refused it, for she had strictly, no legal 
claim to it. She interested Lord Ashley, Lord Dudley Stuart, aad 
others in her case, and the matter was brought before Parliament. 
Lord Seymour, the Chief of the Commissioners, was sharply questioned, 
and delivered himself of a very lame explanation. The Press of all 
political shades took the matter up, and commented upon the unjust 

rocedure of the Commission—although their idol the Duke of Wel- 
fington was upon the Board—with great asperity. For days the shab- 
by old lady, who was then peddling three-penny cakes in the streets, 
was one of the most talked-of persons in the United Kingdom. Her 

roperty, worth some five or six hundred dollars, had been taken from 
for the public benefit, without the recompense which equity, not 
law, entitled her to ; and the wrong at once kindled the public indig- 
nation. What the issue of the matter may be, we know not; but we 
are quite sure that our readers will unite with us in believing that much 
may be made of a pewple who so spiritedly cry— 

> a Wo 
To him that treads upon the free born toe” 


of Ann Hicks, the old apple-woman. Courier & Enquirer. 





CIVIL RIGHTS AND CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


A somewhat important case has recently been decided in the Su- 
preme Court 0 adras, which bears some relation to the well-known 
“* Conolly case’’ in England; and which must have important results 
with reference to the progress of Christianity in India. We give the 
narrative almost in the words of the Indian journal :— 

‘A Hindoo, named Streenavassa, was betrothed and married accord- 
ing to the forms of his religion, at an early age, to one Lutchmee, also 
a child of four years of age; eleven years subsequently—namely, about 
June or July, 1850, the husband took his wife to his own house and the 
marriage was completed, they being then respectively 21 and 15 years 
of age. In the month of April, 1851, the husband Streenavassa be- 
came a convert to Christianity, and was baptised in the name of An- 
drew Philip. A week previous to this occurrence, his wife’s father 
hearing that Streenavassa was preparing himself for baptism, went to 
the residence of his son-in-law, and by the connivance of some person 
there took away Lutchmee, and conveyed her to his own house. Not- 
withstanding this evidence of the course that his family were prepared 
to adopt towards him, Streenavassa persevered in his intention, and 
abandoning idolatry became a Christian on the 13th of April last. He 
made many attempte to see his wife after this, but was prevented from 
so doing by her father, and at length he applied to the Supreme Court 
for a writ of habeas corpus, which was granted by Sir William Burton 
on the 6th of June, and made returnable on the following day. 

‘** The return made by the father of Lutchmee was a denial that she 
then was or ever had been in his custody since the day when she was ab- 
stracted from her hushand’s residence, and as a sort of proof of this as- 
sertion it was intimated that she was in court, whereupon the judge 
ordered her to be prem forward. 

‘* This circumstance induced Mr. Norton, the Advocate General, who 
appeared in support of the writ, to waive all objections to the return 
made to the writ, for as the young woman had appeared that was suffi- 


Sir E. Gambier’s words, alluded to by Mr. Salmon: the same law that 
applies in this case is that which would prevail if a Christian had em- 
braced Mahomedanism. There is no distinction. I have no right to 
say this man has forfeited his civil rights, yet I must do so unless [ 
declare that his wife must be delivered to him. Were he suing on a 
contract for goods sold, or for work or labour, must I declare him in- 
capable of doing so? If lic has not lost that right, by what principle 
can it be made out that he has lost this? 

** As for excommunication, the opinion of the nation had laughed 
that to scorn, and made it obsolete, hundreds of years ago, but the 53d 
George III. extinguished even the form and name of it, and the like has 
been lately done in this country, by the Act 21 of 1850. 

** However the case _ be under the old Hindoo law, that has 
ceased to be law in cases like the present. Act 21 of 1850 is the great 
charter of religious freedom for il inhabitants of British India; no 
change of religion can now forfeit a man’s rights. Thepeople may rage 
at first, but on reflection they will find that, as I have said, this act 
is the Indian charter of religious freedom, =e no restraint on 
on any one’s conscience—an act for which all should be devoutly 
grateful to Providence. 

**I don’t say it relieves my mind, for even without it I should have 
no doubt, but this act leaves no room for question, and while I 
sit here, no man’s rights shall be endangered for his religious opinions. 

** I have not examined nor questioned this young woman—this is not 
like the cases referred to, a case of paternal authorrity, with or with- 
out infancy—it is the enue and clearer case of husband and wife, 
without even a suggestion that this young woman, or any one on her 
behalf, apprehends anything like ill usage. A wife’s virtue is safe 
only under her husband’s protection ; there is her proper place. This 
young woman must necessarily have been much influenced Kf her rel- 
atives with whom she lived these last two months, soI shall make no 
inquiry, but simply order her to be restored to her husband. 

** Let her be delivered to her husband. 

**In conclusion, I would ask all present to put it to their own hearts, 
what has this young man done to merit expulsion from his fellow-men, 
and forfeiture of his civil right, or to condemn this goung woman to 
perpetual widowhood ?” 

The Indian journals add : 

“It is said that the relatives of the girl, who are dreadfully incensed 
at her transfer to the convert, meditate an appeal against Sir William 
Burton’s decision, on the return of the Cheaf Justice; they may how- 
ever as well save their money, and spare themselves the aoe 
ment certain to ensue, since no judge could rule otherwise in the fact 
of the Toleration act. 





An op Prima DonnA IN A NEW PLACE.—Mr. Lumley has always 
been celebrated for bringing the opera season to a brilliant conclusion 
by the introduction of some unexpected and almost unannounced 
novelty, which takes the town by storm, That which Madame Sontag 
did for the season of 1849, and Madame Fiorentini for the season of 
1850, Madame Barbieri Nini will do for the season of 1851. This lady, 
who has created the greater number of the heroines of Verdi’s operas, 
and for whom the operas of ] due Foscari and Macbetto were expressly 
composed, has long been at the head of her profession in Italy. At 
Florence, at Turin, and at Genoa, Madame Barbieri Nini has long 
been known and admired. She come to us, not the young debutante 
of mere promise, but the prima donna of Italy, whose powers have been 
matured by diligent and careful study, and who is at once as a musi- 
cian most accomplished, and as an actress of the very highest order. 
Madame Barbieri Nini reminds us most forcibly of Madame Pasta. In 
her personal appearance she resembles her much, and still more in the 
power, energy, and irrepressible force of her style of acting. The 
voice of Madame Barbieri Nini is oue of great power and compass, and 
is beautifully clear in the upper notes. Her fiorsture, of which she is 
very lavish, is in exquisite taste, and perfectly original ; and the man- 
ner in which she at once attacks and vanquishes the most difficult pass- 
ages, proves that she is not only a most accomplished musician, but 
that she is always sure to herself. There is none of theslow approach 
to, and cautions preparation for difficulties, which is observed in many 
of the most accomplished musicians. Madame Barbieri Nini at once 
attacks and overcomes them. The character she chose for her debut 
was Lucrezia Borgia, and in the whole range of the lyrical drama she 





cient to show that the order of the court had been obeyed in fact, 
though not in form. All,he had now to do was to move that the 
wife be delivered over to the custody of her husband ; no imputation 
had been made of misconduct on either side ; it was simply the case of 
a wife who upon her husband having changed his religion had been ab- 
stracted from him by her relations or by the interference of others, 
through no act of her own, and if he was rightly instructed contrary to 
her own wish, for she had expressed a desire to return to him and to 
live with him.” 

The case having been argued at length by the Advocate General 
and Mr. Salmon, Sir William Burton Telivered the judgment of the 
Court, as follows :— 

«« The question now before me, I consider as the most important that 
has ever come before the Supreme Court. I have no hesitation in the 
matter, although feeling its vital importance as I do, in performing the 
duty imposed on me by the law, whatever may be the consetjuences. I 
have given the matter the best and fullest consideration I could, and 
shall give my reasons to the best of my ability, and leave the rest in 
His hands who overrules all things for good. 

*« The jurisdiction which [ now sit here to exercise is a most import- 
ant and salutary one—to examine summarily on complaint made, and 
give redress, in all cases where the liberty of the subject is involved. or 
his rights affecting that liberty infringed. Some rights are of so sacred 
and delicate a nature, that nothing but summary relief would be of any 
avail, and so deeply has the common law felt this, that this writ has 
run from time immemorial. All cases were a person is restrained from 
the free exercise of his rights come under this jurisdictien. As for 
Hindoo law, in its full extent, and in circumstances like these, there is 
no Court here to administer it and carry {t out ; and happy may the 
Hindoos deem themselves that their persons and property are protect- 
ed by the law of England, by the principles of the common law, and 
sometimes of statute laws which as a body have taken the place of 
their own law. 

“In some instances, in deference to the usages and prejudices of 
Hindoos and Mahomedans, the Royal charter directs the supreme 
courts to decide according to their laws in matters of contract and in- 
heritance ; and as Mr. Salmon has justly observed, marriage is undoubt- 
edly a contract, and the charter applies to contracts, butis the present 

uestion one of contract? No. There is no question now whether 
there is a marriage—the question is as to the husband’s rights over 
his wife ; and if we are to decide this by Hindoo law, the result would 
probably be that his rights are absolute in the highest degree. 

* But this is not a pure question of contract. 

‘It has been assumed that loss of caste excludes a person from all 
associations with his fellow-men—that he must be considered as dead, 
and excommunication has been likened to exclusion from caste. Ex- 
communication was @ tyrannous law, imposed by a tyrannous priest- 
hood, bearing in too many respects no small resemblance to that of the 
Hindoos, and its working was most grevious—its object might almost 
be said to bear the caput lupinum. It may be granted that excommu- 
nication and exclusion from caste are as bad the one as the other, if 
exercised as contended for; but as to exclusion from caste, Hindoos 
having separate castes may unquestionably exclude any one from asso- 
ciation with them; any community may do that; but when a man so 
excluded comes into court and claims his rights there, and the question 
is raised whether the Court is to carry out the principles of excommu- 
nication, it must decide that, though a party or community may refuse 
to associate with another, they cannot take away any of that other 
party’s rights. — 

“The party may, in one sense—the original sense—be an apostate 
—ie., one who has turned from one thing to another ; but if it is used as 
& reproach we must remember that a turning like this is a turning from 
darkness to light—a returning to that light of Christianity which in 
ancient times unquestionably was widely spread abroad in India; and 
this is what is here called apostacy ! 

It is indeed a turning from the customs of his associates; but does 
this lose him his rights? No. Nothing in Hindoo law says that mar- 
riage is dissoluble. The wife ceases to belong to her father’s family ; 
her existence is incorporated with her husband ; she can look only to 
him ; if he dies it is to his relations she must look for even maintenance, 
and with them she must reside—she is estranged by law from her 
father’s family, and has no claim on them until her husband’s family 
are shown unable to maintain her. I have no doubt whatever that 
there is no law in this land that can dissolve the nuptial contract. Ifa 
Christian should turn a Mussulman this would not release his wife ; and 
so with the Hindoo change of faith does not invalidate the contract. 

“The Hindoo law is, that marriage is indissoluble. I would adopt 


could not, perhaps, have found one more admirably suited to her pecu- 
liar powers. Her rendering of the cavatina ‘‘ Come belle,” was beauti- 
ful, and at once secured to her tie favour of her audience ; the applause 
at the conclusion of the cavatina was enthusiastic, and from that 
moment it was evident that the success of Madame Barbieri Nini was 
certain. The enthusiasm thus created was increased to the highest 
pitch by her magnificent acting and singing throughout the whole of 
the second act, the conclusion of which was rapturously encored. 
Equally magnificent was she in the third act, and equally enthusiastic 
were the audience in their plaudits. At the conclusion of each act she 
was called on, and at the conclusion of the opera she had to make her 
appearance three times before the curtain. She has achieved a great 
and a well-merited triumph, and in the delineation of characters in 
which dignity combined with passion are required, there are a few who 
can approach Madame Barbieri Nini. Madlle Alboni, who was in ex- 
quisite voice, resumed her original character of Maffeo Orsini, and sung 
the music deliciously. The ‘ Brindisi” was, as a matter of couse, en- 
cored. Lablache was full of dignity and tte as Alfonso, and Gardoni 
made a most interesting Genaro. The choruses were superbly render- 
ed. The house was crowded in every part.—London Sun 6th inst. 


On Tuesday night, Madame Barbiére Nini appeared for the first time 
in this country ; the opera was ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia.” The return of Mdlle. 
Alboni to her former contralto part was a great event, as her “* Brindisi” 
is always so irresistibly charming ; and we are delighted to iearn that she 
is shortly to resume her magnificent delineation of 4rsace. As to Bar- 
biére Nini, she achieved a thoroughly legitimate success, as those ama- 
teurs acquainted with her talents in Italy had over and over again pre- 
dicted. Her name has been for years alluded to in our columns as one of 
those artistes who ought to be heard in this country. The reply to our 
continous suggestion was, that Nature has not been bountiful to her in 
the way of personal beauty; as if there was not one most remarkable 
instance now existing, how little genius can be restrained even if it 
assume the guise of a plain person. Of all the artistes who have fretted 
their hour at Her Majesty’s Theatre,-not one débutante since the days 
of Lind has obtained such a real triumph as the Barbiére Nini. This 
is not a début that will be marked by a reverse or a reaction; this is 
not an artiste who will win an artificial notoriety ; this is not a singer 
who will be here to-day and gone to-morrow—who will be lauded as a 
genius one day, and then be told that she is a “ promising vocalist.’ 
No! in the fullest scene of the word, Barbiére Nini is an artiste—such 
as we have listened to with rapture in Italy—even if her voice be not 
now quite as fresh as heretofore: butonce an artiste, always an ariiste. 
Rarely has an auditory been more moved and excited than by Tues- 
days performance. Right well did she prove that her ten years’ glory 
in Italy had been amply merited: undeniable was the evidence of her 
—T as a musician, and her dramatic power as an actress. Merca- 

ante, Rossim, Verdi have all composed expressly for her. She is very 
great in Lady Macbeth, and her Lucreziain the ‘* Due Foscari” is very 
fine. How it is such an artiste could have so long escaped the attention 
of managers in this country is no wonder, when we recollect how finan- 
cially all artistic questions are treated. The most miserable impostor, 
if cheap, passes muster; the most gifted vocalist, ifdear, is excluded 
from a hearing. 

We shall not now attempt to analyse the peculiar attributes of Bar- 
biére Nini; she must be heard. No cabal nor intrigue can prevent her 
passing through the round of her répertoire. .dbandon or impulse is 

er great gift. Her reception-was rapturous, but we will not degrade 
her welcome here by a recital of ovations that have atttended sing- 
ers so infinitely her inferiors. Such areal hit is a wholesome lesson 
to directors to rely on the publie, and not to trust to partisans. Her 
last scene was sublime in intensity of pathos: the “ M’odi,” in whick 
the mother in vain appeals to the despairing son, was the culminating 
= of excellence in this noble delineation of the Borgia.—///. Vews 
9th inst. 


GrowTH or THE PopULATION oF Liverpoot.—At the beginning 
of the present century, when the census of 1801 was taken, the popu- 
lation of Liverpool and its suburbs did not amount to 100,000 inhabit- 
ants; it now amounts to about 500,000. There is no town or city in 
the British empire in which the amount of increase of population has 
been greater during the last half century than in Liverpool, with the 
single exception of London, and even in London the rate of increase has 
not been greater. 

At the time of the first census in Liverpool, in 1801, the population 
of the ancient borough and parish of Liverpool was 77,653, or, includ- 
ing the seamen of the port, 83,658. At that time the suburbs of the 
town, including Toxtethpark, West Derby, Everton, Kirkdale, Bootle, 





and Wavertree, together with Birkenhead and ° 
race the oe we - the rare did not eae —_ pte 
inhabitants. told, the ulation of Liver i , 
90,239 souls. rin Pool and its suburbs wa, 
Ten years later, at the time of the census of 1811, 

the ancient borough and parish had increased to 04,576 ia pation of 
including the seamen, to 101,376. In the same period the 18; or, 
of the suburbs had increased to 15,592. The total population sri” 
rough and suburbs at this time was 116,687 inhabitants.—A fte be 
other period of ten years a census of the inhabitants was again hoa 
in 1821, when it was found that the ancient borough and parish en, 
tained 118,972 inhabitants, or, including seamen, 127,972, and — 
suburbs contained 27,900, giving a total population of town and sub -. , 
in 1821, of 155,872.—A census was again taken in 1831, when it shen ’ 
that the ancient borough and parish contained 165,221 inhabitants n 
including the seamen, 175,221, and that the suburbs contained 48 1s " 
giving a total of 234,747.—At the next census, in 1841, the populatiy’ 
of the ancient borough and parish was 223,002; that of the suburbs 
70,257 ; and that of town and suburbs, 293,260. , 

At the census of 1851, just taken, it appears that the i 
the ancient borough was 255,309 ; that of. the new and old t con 
gether, 374,401; that of Birkenhead and the opposite shore of the river, 
65,000. The returns of Bootle, Wavertree, and West Derby townshi,; 
are so large that we cannot give them as correct without further in 
quiry ; but, allowing for an over estimate of 47,000, there would still 
remain & population of 500,000 inhabitants in Liverpool and suburbs 
or one five times as great as the population of the same district at the 
beginning of the present century. 

ividing the history of Liverpool into three parts, of very unequal 
length, we find the following results :—From the granting of the char. 
ter of King John, in the year 1209, to the year 1700, a period of yor 
nearly 500 years, the population of Liverpool slowly crept up from 2) 
or 300 to 8,000 inhabitants ; during the next 100 years, to the census 
of 1801, it increased, at an accelerated speed, to 90,239; and durin 
the last 50 years it has increased, in a rapidly augmenting ratio, i 
500,000. It was never increasing at so great a speed as at present. 
and, supposing that ratio of increase to continue, it will amount to 
1,000, inhabitants at the close of the present century. 

ExpPepiTion INTO THE INTERIOR OF AFRiICA.—Our readers will re. 

member that early in 1850 Mr. Richardson, an agent of the British 
government, together with two German savanis, and a select escort, 
started from Tripoli on an expedition to explore the interior of Africa. 
The latest information from these gentlemen is contained in a letter 
from one of them, Dr. Barth, to the British consul general at Tripoli, 
dated the 28th February last. The expedition had reached Kano, on 
the road to the kingdom of Bornon, where they expected to arrive in the 
month of April. The expedition had passed through many dangers 
and difficulties, with no greater misfortune than the loss of a little 
property, of which it was robbed by the Tuariks. This is a powerful 
tribe who inhabit oases in the Sahara, or Great Desert, and are noted 
for their inhospitality to travellers. It is a singular and interesting 
fact, that these Tuariks, whose only food is camel’s milk anda few 
dates, are the most powerful, athletic, and warlike race of the centre 
of Africa. 
Dr. Barth mentions a vast tract of fertile land through which he 
passed in the region of the Great Sahara, and which has remained en- 
tirely unknown to travellers and geographers. He describes it as be- 
ing of considerable extent, beautifully wooded, with a number of small 
rivers passing through it, and susceptible of the highest degree of culti- 
vation. It is inhabited only by animals, among which he mentions the 
elephant, buffalo, lion, giraffe, &c. 

During the progress of the voyage Dr. Barth was very near perish- 
ing in the desert whilst the expedition was passing through the country 
of the Tuariks. Having left the caravan for a short time, for the pur- 
pose of making some geological investigation, he was unable to find it 
again, and wandered through the sands for three days and nights. He 
was found, when already in a state of delirium, preceding a final dis- 
solution, by a Tuarik, and brought back to his caravan.— Washington 
Union. 

STATUE To THE LATE Sir R. Peev.—Mr. Baily, the Royal Acade- 
mician, has completed the model of his statue of the late Sir R. Peel, 
which is to be erected in the towa of Bury, after it is cast in bronze.— 
In this statue the deceased statesman is represented in an attitude 
in which he was frequently wont to address the House of Commons, 
his left had resting on his hip and his right extended. In expression, 
figure, and posture, this statue bears a strong resemblance to the late 
right hon. Baronet. It is 10 feet in height, and stands upon a pedestal 
measuring 12 feet. The upper part of the pedestal is to be ornament- 
ed with a group in high relif, of agricultural implements, and on either 
side are to be placed bas-relief figures representing Truth and Justice. 
In front will be affixed the arms of the town of Bury, and on the sub- 
plinth a head of Minerva and several objects emblematical of arts and 
science. The pedestal will be composed of granite, and the ornaments 
will be raised on it in bronze. 





THe Tueory oF Desporism.-—The latter and more interesting por- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone’s Second Letter to Lord Aberdeen on the Neapo- 
litan State prosecutions is devoted to the examination of a work called 
‘** A Philosophical Catechism for the Use of Primary Schools,’ which 
the member for the University of Oxford not unfairly describes as one 
of the most singular and detestable books he had ever seen. The funda- 
mental doctrine of this catechism is that a true philosophy must be 
taught the young in order to counteract the false philosophy of certain 
vicious and bad men called Liberals, who are to be known by their 
disapproval of the vigorous acts of legitimate authorities, and who pro- 
duce all manner of evils, especially the damnation of souls. To the 
question of the pupil, whether all liberals are wicked in one and the 
same manner? The teacher replies, ‘*‘ Not all, my child, for some are 
thorough- paced and wilful deceivers, whilst others are piteously pe 
ved; but, notwithstanding, they are all travelling the same road, an’ 
if they do not alter their course, they will all arrive at the same goal. 
The next question of the scholar is whether all who wear moustachies 
and a beard are liberal philosophers? Further, this author lays ” 
down that it is essentially absurd that the governing power should - 
side in the governed, and therefore God would never give it them; tha 
the sovereign power is not only divine, but unlimited, since it can ¥ 
ceive no measure or boundary but by its own act; that the people - 
not impose any law upon sovereignty, which derives its power, i 
from them, but from God; that a prince who has promised or ovors % 
observe any such law or condition is only bound to keep that kegel 
provided it does not overthrow the foundations of sovereignty neal A 
pose the general interests of the state; that a prince is not “re 4 
maintain a constitution in opposition to the supreme power estab =o 
by Ged; that an oath cannot bind a sovereign to do what is oe hen 
to his subjects, and that the head of the Church has authority = 
God to release consciences from oaths when he judges that there 18 
able cause for it; that the Sovereign alone is to decide when wegen 
tution impairs his sovereign rights, because in him resides the hig to its 
paramount power established by God in the state, with a view 
good order and felicity. — sina 

Puncn’s CHALLENGE To Mr. Hosss.—4 Lock that cannot be sae 
—Punch throws out a challenge to Mr. Hobbs, which he is at : ed 
to accept or not, just as he pleases. It is to operate on @ —— a 
cannot be picked! It has hitherto defied all attempts to turn - ae 
of its springs, which are most numerous, and of such a comp oe 
nature, that no one has ever been able to pick his way through rr fi, 
much less to get over them. It is defended by a Bar that is most Sle 
cult to move, though fortunes have been spent in the numerous yo 
It is full of Wards, whose movements are guarded with the oe shel 
ous scrutiny, so that it requires the greatest vicety to get one 0 ; 
to bolt. The name of this wonderful Lock is the CHANCERY Loc mn 

Every kind of key, silver and golden, has been tried in vain to > a 
it. The treasures which are said to be enclosed in the large ing 
chest which it defends, are reported to amount to countless pene 

Now, Punch challenges Mr. Hobbs to open the above cel “ cee 
Lock! He may take what time he pleases. He may operate wi 


. : : ter 
instruments he chooses. He may take it home with him, » “ hewn 
to study its many eccentric forms. In short, he may do wha oo 


with it; andif Mr. Hobbs opens it, he is a much cleverer man 

unch takes him to be. ; — 
P As for the reward for so much sucessful ingenuity, Punch vee aI 
fix the amount, like Mr. Bramah, at £200, or name any nage sng 
He will not pick a quarrel with Mr. Hobbs upon any _ See . 
him only open the Great Chancery Lock, and he may . e Pai Salis 
whatever amount he pleases! What would a hundred thous par on 
more or less, be, when taken out of the immens 


e fortunes whic S are 
know, are locked up in Chancery! Let him only succeed, and ¥ 





gure the nation would think the operation cheap at a sailiies. 
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es.—The fact js certain that Lola is to reappear upon 

Lee — the fact is disappointing that she will not appear in 
oe ana? ‘nor in France, nor indeed in Europe. America, which is just 
even ing its ‘next morning” after its recent musical intoxication, 
. ‘ned to be visited by a relapse, and to be again astonished out of 
’ dollars and propriety, that is to say, supposing the Americans to 
~ the good taste to behave with an appropriate degree of absurdity. 
_ time, pending the period of her departure, which is fixed for Oc- 
= sents the countess is “‘ taking steps” to regain that mastery over 
a of which her long rest must necessarily have deprived her. 
- Jardin Mabille is the scene of her daily practice, and Mabille him- 
a js ite director. The favoured few admitted to these morning mys- 
-. ies anticipate from the discriminating many who are so soon to sit 
ad ment a reception something more than startling. To see, indeed, 
oy evitably to believe; and supposing the Americans to bw neither 
blind nor mad at present, it seems very possible that they may soon 

both. ; 

The new dances cf Lola Montes (which are shortly to be published) 
gre six in number. Their arrangement, their method, their mechan- 
‘mn, aa Mabille: their grace, their originality, their character and 
nationality, are her own. And in this character and nationality, 
rather than in any conventional merit which belongs to ordinary danc- 
ing lie their chief charm. They belong as evidently and irreparably 
to Spain a8 ever did its blue hills, its bull-fights, its dark eyes, its 
and its duennas. I could say a great deal, in particular of 


ive opening Tarantula, but to criticise in detail would, perhaps, be 
remature. Meanwhile, it may gratify those whe can look at the art, 


with souls above a ballet-master, to know that the coming triumph of 
Lola Montes is not to be gained by an appeal to any low standard of 
tuste. For the rest it may be as well to mention that, during her ab- 
sence from the stage, Lola has not lost any of those personal charms 
which can add éclat to her return. Her eye has lost nothing of its 
strange and startling brilliancy, her form of its harmony and propor- 
tion, her motions of their grace. Above all, she is still young and 
still enthusiastic. , . 

For the benefit of those among your readers who are interested in 
business-like particulars, I may add, that New York is to be the scene 
of her first appearance ; that a report of her previous engagement at 
the Montansier has no foundation whatever ; and that she will reign in 
the new world as her own mistress, unfettered by Barnum or by any 
other person. —Musical World. 

Morauiry in BirnminGHAM.—Never within the memory of any 
living person has the calendar of assise for the county of Warwick pre- 
gated so meagre a number of prisoners, with a less grave catalogue of 
crime, than that placed before Mr. Justice Maule. A county contain- 
ing @ population of nearly 500,000 inhabitants, in the course of five 
months furnished only thirty-two criminals for trial. Of these there 
were—From the county generally, 24; from Birmingham, 8. If this 
condition of things is extraordinary as regards the county, it is even 
nore extraordinary as far as Birmingham is concerned. About 250,000 
yrsons, or one-half the population of Warwickshire, are congregated 
i the borough and its suburbs. In such a dense community good and 
«il must mecessarily commingle ; the facilities for the commission of 
crime must be numerous; and yet in haifa year only eight offences 
hve beem perpetrated amongst us of sufficient importance to be sent 
before the first criminal tribunal of the realm. With one-half of the 
population of the county, Birmingham furnished only one-fourth of the 
prisoners for trial. The cases too were of the slightest kind. One of 
manslaughter was a boy who killed another lad by throwing a stone. 
That the offence was not a very serious one may be inferred from the 
sentence, Which was four days’ imprisonment. A policeman was also 
indicted for perjury, but the bill was ignored. The other cases con- 
sisted of a burglary, a housebreaking, two robberies, and a case of 
cutting and wounding. There was no aggravated offence, no murder, 
and, singularly enough, only one charge of uttering base coin, for the 
manufacture of which Birmingham at one time had an unenviable rep- 
utation.—Birmingham Journal. 





“SavE ME FROM My Frienps.”—From the Paris papers, we 

learn that M. Thiers is at the present moment the victim of a curious 
species of impalpable libel. He has a half-sister named Madame Ris- 
sert, who has long kept a fable d’hote in the Sue Basse du Rempart, 
where her custom was to distribute cards with her own hands among 
the are on which her relationship to M. Thiers was mentioned. She 
has lately removed to the Rue Duphot, at the corner of the Boulevard 
\e Italiens, and, encouraged by the success of her cards, she has ex- 
hited » painted board outside her house, with the inscription 
‘Madame Rissert, sister of M. Thiers, formerly a minister, keeps a 
‘ble d hote at 3 francs, and 2 francs 50 cents for ladies.” Crowds of 
eople assembled to gaze at this unusual association of ideas. The 
police were asked to remove the board as a public scandal, and great 
vas the astonishment expressed when Madame Rissert produced a 
permission from the Prefect of Police for the very announcement in 
question. People then went so far as to say that the Government 
adopted this means to annoy M. Thiers asa politicalopponet. It turns 
out, however that Madame Rissert having complied with the police 
regulations, and paid a certain tax, has a legal right to advertise her 
her calling in this way, subject only to the interference of the police 
incase the gatherings in the streets attracted by the board should be 
ofa nature to disturb the public tranquility. The police have now 
made & compromise with Madame Rissert. They have made her erase 
the words ** formerly a minister,” leaving the public only informed that 
the is ‘sister to M. Thiers.” This mitigation of the incongrous con- 
Junction of a great minister with a small table d’hote seems to have 
succeeded for the crowds have dispersed. 


Duxe oF ATHOLL AND THE KiNG oF THE GiPsies.—The Noble 
Duke, who has been staying for some time in the south, on one occasion, 
towards the end of last month, paid a visit to ‘“‘ Royal Charlie,” 
the Gipsy King of Yetholm. His Grace was accompanied by Lady 
Scott and other titled personages. His majesty received his visitors 
With great affubility, if not with state ceremonies. He afterwards ac- 
Companied them on a stroll through his regal dominions, and it is said 
he appeared quite a “ gallant” with the ladies, though now fading in 
the “sere and yellow leaf.” The King accepted an invitation to join 
the ducal party, with a chosen band of his retainers, on an otter hunt- 
ig expedition in the neighbourhood of his roya! residence ; it being 
ported by some of his sporting adherents that game had been seen 
ay neighbourhood. Charlie is now an octogenarian and a widower; 
ut he holds his head erect yet, as becometh a prince, and his step is 
7 light as a deer on the heather. His great luxury is a quid of 

baceo, but his exchequer resources being sometimes narrow, a piece 
* tow is made to suffice when the genuine weed is not available. He 
1 said to have an excelleut memory, and is a great reader of whatever 
Comes 10 his way, especially poetry; and having seen many queer 
tanks in his day, like garulous Nestor of old, he is fond of reciting 

Sadventures to his visitors.—North British Mail. 


Powers’ Greex Siave.—The following extract from Fraser’s Mag- 
«tne for the current month exactly expresses our Own opinion, as given 
ttlength im the Albion of Oct. 18, 1849. The statue, it will be remem- 
bered, is in the Crystal Palace. 


We are much perplexed b 
re | by the statue of the Greek Slave. In what 
yt > hia ? Andisa maanacle upon a delicate wrist the only 
dean “ay possesses of expressing the sorrow and anguish of 
“ pe 5 e fact is, there is no meaning whatever in the face, which 
the hea ing in the world but Greek or slavery written on it; and if 
ry ae manacles were lopped off, the rest of the figure would be 
aaa ape — = —_ "4 “oy of grace from the shoulders 
: ack ; i i 
inthe Sttempt vo convey anything at ut the artist has utterly failed 
mt New Beit Tower anv Bexi,— 
aire Street, is completed, and it is 
The f € structure of the kind that has 
Nilvent Ge intended for this tower, arrived here on Friday, at the 
Wes sea epot, in Forty second street, from Boston, and yesterday it 
yey = to the tower in Thirty-first street. . It is 6 feet high, and 
- pete p amater at the base. It weighs about 23,000 Ibs. , and four- 
the eit 7 Aang were melted for the casting. It bears the arms of 
Sigitiom New York, with the inscription around its circumference 
Ctvitatis novi eboresci, and the date of its casting. The bell 
7 ee clear tone, and trom its elevated and commanding posi- 
- be will be distinctly heard all over the city, and its envi- 
“pies ny miles around. It is the largest and heaviest bell ever 
y. Owing to delay occasioned by the preparation of 


fome fixt: > 
for thee ures, the bell will not be raised to its place in the new tower 


The new iron bell tower, in 
the most substantial and ad- 
yet been erected in the city.— 


‘as a d 
tion, th 
Tong fo 
Used j 


journalist. 


Monument to WorpswortH.—Shortly after the death of Words- 
worth, a committee was formed among his friends and more immediate 
admirers fur the purpose of setting up a tablet to his memory in Grass- 
mere Church, where the poet lies buried. The work, 
which was intrusted to Mr. Thomas Woolner, has now been completed. 
Surmounted by a band of laurel leaves is the inscription, written by 
Professor Kemble; under which the poet’s head is sculptured in relief. 
The likeness to the man has received decisive praise from persons 
whose verdict is final ; the intellectual likeness to the poet will be more 
widely appreciated, and recognized with as cordialan admiration, The 
meditative lines of the face, the thoughtful forehead and eye, the com- 
pressed, sensitive mouth, are rendered with refined intelligence. In 
two narrow spaces at each side of the head, are introduced the crocus 
and celandine, and the snowdrop and violet, treated with a rare union 
of natural beauty and sculpturesque method and subordination. 
Throughout, the delicately-studied execution shows that the work has 
been a labour of love. 


SHAKSPEARE AMONG FOREIGNERS.—The writings of Shakspeare 
would appear from the following fact to be read with as much avidity 
and delight in Sweden as in his native country. A translation of his 
plays by Hagberg, Professor of Greek in the University of Lund, is 
now in course of publication. Of this, twelve volumes have appeared ; 
and although the first edition consisted of no less than 2000 copies, the 
whole have been sold off, and a second edition isin preparation. Pro- 
fessor Hagberg’s translation is most favourably spoken of by those who 
are qualified to judge of its merits.—/Votes and Queries. 








Curious Mistake.—A late London paper contains the following, as 
@ portion of the official announcements in the London Gazette.—** The 
Queen has been pleased to grant unto the Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stan- 
ley, M.A., the place and dignity of a Canon of the metropolitica/ qhurch 
of Canterbury, void by the death of the Rev. Frederick Vernon Lock- 
wood.”—The substitution of the term ‘* metropolitical” for “* metro- 
politan” is a singular coincidence, to say the least of it. 





Mr. S1.x Buckincuam.—This gentleman, who is not unknown in 
the United States, has at length succeeded in his long contest with the 
East India Company for indemnification for his losses as an Oriental 
The Bill before Parliament for restitution has been with- 
drawn, the court of directors and the Government having agreed to 
settle upon him a peusion of 400/. per annum. 





RepreseNTATION oF AyRSHIRE.—Sir William Miller, of Barskim- 
ming, Bart. (son of Lord Glenlee), has announced his intention of com- 
ing forward as a candidate for Ayrshire in the eveat of a dissolution of 
Parliament. In his address (which is dated from the Reform Club, 
London), he states that his politics are Liberal, and that be is favour- 
able to the ballot and to short Parliaments. With regard to Papal ag- 
gression he says—* Whilst I shall to the best of my abilities resist 
every attempt and encroachment on the rights of the Crown, and at 
subverting the Protestant religion, I shall not be a party to any intol- 
erant measures against those of a different persuasion to ourselves.” 
Upon the question of free trade he does ‘* not consider it right as yet 
to give an opinion one way or another, as it has not had a fair trial.” 
——Scotsman. 


PiayinG THE Devin FATALLY.—A “ fast” young man died at Pisa 
rejecting the good offices of sundry monks, who threatened him with 
* the Devil” ; and exacting a promise from a friend that he would not 
leave his body until it was baried. The friend, a Corsican, according- 
ly watched over the body inthe burial ground. At dead of night, ** the 
Devil” stood by his side, draped in black and red, having enormous 
horns and a long tail. He was asked what he wanted; but as he gave 
no intelligible reply, and made advances towards the body, the Corsi- 
can coolly drew a pistol and shot the,Devil dead. He proved to be the 
convent ‘* bellman”! 








Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 143, By C. L. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM wo, 142. 
White. Black. 
1 KtoBs K to Q4 
2 KttoK Kt4 KtwoQB5 
8 KttoKSe K to Q6 
4QtwQée checkmate. | 





menced by some of the leading combatants. 


4, to Mr. Lowenthal 3, and one drawn game. 
A match of high interest on the ¢ap?s is one between Mr. Staunton, who has par 


and in each Fortune has proved propitious to the English player. 





that described as a four move, the mate can be forced in two, 


THE Cuess ToURNAMENT.—Since the conclusion of the brief and chance-med- 
ley matches, a series of more decisive and interesting contests have been com- 
Of these, one of the most important, 
between our countryman, Mr. Buckle, and the Hungarian, Lowenthal, has already 
terminaied. The score, atthe end of an arduous struggle, giving to Mr. Buckle 


tially recovered from his late severe indisposition, and the celebrated Russian 
chess author and player, Major Jaenisch. Of this, three games have been played, 


To CorRREsPONDENTS.—C. L. We insert your three move Problem, but in 





[ADVERTISEMENT.] 
Bexize, Honpvuras, July, 1850. 


colleagues on the. judgment seat. 


Disgusted with the tricks and chicanery sometimes adopted here for the purpo: e of pro. 
curing signatures from the ignorant, to memorials of a political and agitating tendency, I 
have purposely abstained from accepting numerous signatures that would willingly have 
been appended to this address, which, though not numerously signed wiil be I am sure the 
more gratifying and valuable to you, because the mercantile firms who have signed it, have 
generally held themselves aloof from political excitement, and in now coming forward vo- 
lunterily to express an opinion so favourable of you as Chief Justice, their appreciation of 
your merits, must fairly be inferred .o be the appreciation, in which you are held by all 
classes of the community, who are not biased by a political agitation which has been kept 
alive by the few determiredly opposed to the beneficial changes which have taken place in 


the Courts of the settlement during your administration. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
(Signed.) JAMES WELCH, 
To Mr. Cuier Justice Tempece, Belize, 
ite Ist July, 1850, 





Cor four days.—W. Y, Herald. 





tleman of the legal profession whe had presided over our Courts, the whole conduct @ f 
which was opposed to the practice and conduct of law in England. It was by all the settle- 
ment conceded that many and important changes were imperatively necessary and should be 

the execution of | made, yet when these changes were a'tempted by you, the opinions, prejudices, and previous 


habits of the settlers were ia opposkion to them. lt might be that these opinions and preju- 





| 


dices if more gradually worked against might have been more easily overcome, and that 


yeur zeal to introduce form and order into the Courts of the settiement, which all must ac- 





knowledge you have don-, you did not sufficiently ider and i the opinions and 
prejudices of the settlers who still cling to thelr former customs but at this moment we 
feel firmly convinced that not only ourselves but every poor man in the settlement feels that 


his interests are safe whenever they may judicially be paced before you. 
We have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servants, 
(Signed.) 
Henry Schurer, 
John J. Anderson, 
Campbeil, Young, & Co. 
A. Be 


. Bessard, 
Manuel Jose Delgado, 
Joseph Websier, Wesleyan 


Missionary, 
Herbert Wesley Hanni, Wes- 
leyan Minister, 
Edgar A. Deacon, Head Mas- 
LH the Honduras Free 


x George Berkeley, 

John Walker, Assistant Judge Henry Shaw, 
of the Grand Coart. G. D. Adolphus, 

L. 8. O'Connor, Member of Francisco Camuazano, 
Council, and Judge of the Domingo Martinez, 
Supreme Court. William McKay, 

Robert Walker. William Mooskall, Police 

Charles Rovertson, Assistant Magistrate. 

Judge of the Grand Court, Jno. Young, Assistant Judge 
Malcolm Glassford, of the Supreme and Gr 
Philip Toledo, Courts, 

John Gough, William Dickie, M.D., 


James Welch 





GENTLEMAN of English education and sentiments, who can give the best references, 
is desirous to tind a comfurtatle, quiet and social home, in a strictly-private, genteel, 
and respectable English famiiy where no other boarder is taken. 
Address Box 2389 Post Office. 





WANTED, No. §@, Vol. 1, of this Journal, for the year 1842, fwenty-five ceats will 
be paid for it on delivery at this Office. 





DANCING. 


ENRY WELLS AND SISTER’S DANCING ACADEDIY, Stuyvesant 

Institute, 659 broadway, to open on tue lib September. MH. Wells and bis sister, 
Mme. H Giaveili, have retired from their profession as pubiic artists, and wi!] devote them- 
selves solely to teaching private dancing, Tuey nave spent several years at the Royal 
Academy of Pare, aud at the best schoo.s for private teaching in France, and they have 
now adopted a new system, with the view 1o make danciog a means of promoting health, 
as well as a means of acquiring the most graceful and finished deportment. Al! the new 
waltzes, quadrilies &c., will be taught in the simplest and most appropriate manner. Apply 
to H. Wells & Sister. after first of September, from ten to iwelve A. M., and from three 


to five P.M. aug 23—4t 





NOTICE. 


NFORMATION WANTED of Heury Townsend, Wood End, Great Marlow, Bucking- 
hamshire, Engiand, who sailed from Liverpool on the \ith of May; 1932, his destination 
supposed to be Quebec. Should thia advertisement be seen by the alores.:id Henry Towns- 
end, er otwer persons feeling any interest in his welfare, he or they wili hear of something 
to his advantage by applying to ERASMUS C. PRATT & BRO: 
28 Bank Street, Philadelphia. 





TEACHER AND GOVERNESS WANTED. 


A LADY who is well qualified to teach all the branches of a good poe education, 
Music on the Piano and Guitar, accompanied by the voice; French, Latin, Needie work 
and Drawing, can obtain a siuation in a private family. salary $500 per annum. None 
need apply who are not well qualified, and satisfactory ref 3 will be required. 
Letters prepaid, addressed to A. 8., Warrenton, Virginia, will receive proper attention. 
aug. 23—4t 
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VIEWS OF CANADA. 
UST PUBLISHED by the the undersigned, a splendid Series of Six Views of Cauada, 
representing the fullowing interesting scenes : 


GENERAL VIEW OF QUEBEC. 
MONTMORENCY FALLS. 
GENERAL VIEW OF KINGSTON. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS, 
GENERAL VIEW OF MONTREAL. 
GENERAL VIEW OF TORONTO, 


Price of the full set, plain, $2—coloured in the best style, $5. Sold by all the book and 


prinisellers in Canada, 
GOUPIL & CO. Print Publishers, 
289 Broad 


aug. 16—4t way, New York. 





To Purchasers for Public er Private Librarics. 
G. P. PUTNAM 


HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


THE BOOK-BUYERS MANUAL: a Catalogue of Foreign and American Books, in every 
department of citerature, Science aud Arts, with a Ciassified Index. Une vol. 8vo. halt- 
bound , 75c; paper covers, 25c. : 
To Coll. ges, Academies, Public Libraries, Booksellers, and purcliasers in quantities, a 
suitabie una liveral discount will be made fom the prices w the C statugue. 
Copies of tue Catalogue suppiied, gratis,to purch on or exceeding $5 in amount. 
G. P.” Puimam continues the ix portation of Foreign Works for pubic Institntions (duty 
free), for the I'rade or tor private incividuais, on the most advantageous terms. 
a3 extensive Colleciion of Valuable Books, Foreign and Americun, will ve found at 155 
radway. - 
Country Dealers and Libraries supplied at the best wholesale prices. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER 
HAS NOW READY, 
VAGGAMUNDO, OR THE ATTACHE IN SPAIN. By John E. Warren. 1 vol. 12mo. 


“ The author of the volume before us has evidently many of the necessary qualifications 
for @ traveller in Spain—jighi-hearted and ; ay, his geod humour never deseris him, and he 
is disposed tv view everything through a couleur de ruse medium, Much of this Lilusion 
may perhaps b: ascribeu to the Senorilas who appear to exercise un unbounded sway over 
the suscepubie beart of our attache. In fis eyes Spain is a paradize of houries of bewilder- 
ing beauty.”—[ London Literary Gazeue.] 


INCIDENTS IN LIFE OF A PASTOR. By Rev. Wm. Wisner, D. D. 1 vol. i2-mo. 


THE EPOCH OF THE CREATION—the Scripture Doctrine contrasted with the Geo- 
logicai Tueory, by Eleazer Lord. With an Introdauciion by Rev. R. W. Dickinson, D. D. 
1 vol. lzmo, 


The ftuliowing works are in press, and will be published immediately— 
THE FALL OF PULAND. By L. C. Saxton. 2 vols, 12mo. with maps and illustrations. 
THE CAPTAINS OF THE OLD WORLD. By H. W. Herbert. 1 vol. i2mo. 
NAVAL LiFé—The Midshipman. By Lieut, W. F. Lynch, U.3. N. 1 vol, 12mo. 
RURAL HOMES.—Skerches of houses suited to American country life, with original de- 
signs, plans, &c. By G. Wheeler, 1 vol. 12mo. 
eae, -y SCRIB‘ER, 


43> Nassau Sirect, New York 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—Contents of Ne. 381. 
1. Scotland before the Reformation.—Quarterly Review. 
2. Regulation of Trades in Prussia.— 1 imes. 
8. Mouern Chemistry,—Edinburg Review, 
4. Kaleidoscope of Anecdotes and Aphurisms,— Bxaminer. 
5 
6 


12 1-2 Cents. 


. A Jungle Recollection,—Frazer’s Magazine. 
. The Temptation,— Chambers’ Tracts for the People. 
Poetry. In Pace; Punch to Lord Brougham. 
Published weekly at Six Doliars a year, by E. LITTELL & CO., Boston, and sold by 
DEWITT & DAVENPORT, Tribune Buildings, N. Y. 


NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


LATE ADDITIONS. Upwards of 1200 volumes, including the best reading of the day 

together with standard works of importance, have been added to the Library since the 
publication ot the New Catalogue, 

‘The Keading and News Koom is punctually supplied with the leading American and For- 
eign Periodicals and Newspapers. 








TO CAPITALISTS AND MONIED SETTLERS. 
POSTPONED TO 9h OCTOBEK. 


AUCTION SALE OF VALUABLE REAL ESTATE. On THURSDAY, 
tne 9ts Uctober next, al one o’clock, will ve offered tur Sale, at the Auction Rooms 
ot the uudersigued, tbat valuable property called 


ROSEBANK, 





Sirk,—I feel much pleasure in presenting to you an address expressive of the opinion en- 
tertained of your ability, firmness, impartiality, aud judgment, by the most wealthy and 
influential mercantile houses of this settlement and by the gentlemen who have been your 


Sir,—We are aware that representations have been made to the Colonial Secretary in 
their nature injurious to you as Chief Justice of this settlement, and impressed with a firm 
belief in your integrity and firmness and the ability with which you have fulfilled the duties of 
your office during the difficult pe riod of your administration of justice in the Courts of this set- 
uement, we voluntanly come forward to give our testimony of the belief we entertain of your 
ab lity, and the perfect confidence we have in your impartiality and judgment. In giving 
this testimony, we do not faii to bear in mind that whilst you so well performed your duties 
you have been surrounded by aifficulties ofno common nawre, You, Sir, were the first gen- 


formerly the property of James Dougall, Esq. situated on the Detroit River, 2 miles above 
Ambersiburg, and i4 beiow Winudsur, opposite Detroit. 

‘the FAK M contains 150 acres of the richest quality, of which 130 are in the highest state 
of cultivation, well fenced, under-drained aud watered. In sdditiva, the Water Lot in front 
comprises 10 acres, muking in alt 160 acres. 

The Garden aud Orchards are well stocked with the best kind of Fruit Trees, including 
also Peacs, Apricot, Nectarine, and Quince 'l'rees, and Grape Vines, ail of which ripen abun- 
dantly in the open air. 

The Mansiou is spacious and well adapted for a Gentleman’s Residence, and is believed 
to be unsurpassed by any dweiling west of Hamilton. It containg fourteen rooms, besides 
the Kitchen aud other appendages. 

There is also a Farm House, with large Barn and Outhouses, for rearing stock upon a 
very extensive scale. 

The situation is delightful and central, the constant passii.¢ of steamers and sailing craft 
adding to the naiural beauties of the Detroit river hy When the Great W estern 
Railroad is completed, (the terminus of which must be at Windsor), additionai facility 
of communication wil be afforded. 

The former proprietor, having imtended Rosesanx for a permanent residence, spared no 
exertions or expense lo IMprove the premises. and to render the Farm. Urcburus and Gar- 
den a profitabie investment. And it may be remarked that the standard Fruit Trees alone, 
of which there are about 700, may, in their preseat bearing spate, be considered as worth a 
large sum. 

ossession can be given immediately. ‘ 

For furtuer particulars apply to Mr. NEIL MACKINTOSH, Jr., Land Agent, Toronto ; 
JAMES DOUGALL, Esq., Wiadsor; or w Mr. JAMES COUKT, agent tur the Pruprie- 
tors, Montreal. 

ROBERT BEEKMAN. 


Toronio, 4th August, 1351. 








ARS. MEARS’S FRENCH ANO ENGLISH BUARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
iVE for Youug Ladies (784 Broadway, corner of 10th Street,) will re-open on Thursday, 
September the 4th. 


au g.16—4t 





ok LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Capt. 
J. J. Comstock —'tbis Steamship will depart with che Mails for Europe positively on 
Saturday, the 30h August, at 12 o'clock, M., trom her berth at the toot of Canal street. 

No berth secured until paid for, . 

All levters anc papers must page through the Post Office. 

For freight or passaxe, Daving unequalled accommouations for elegance or comfort. 


Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 








The Steamer PACIFIC will suceeed the BALTIC, and sail on the 13th September, 





| 
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August 30 








A BRILLIANT NUMBER! 


HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS OF THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


Napoleon Bonaparte.—I!. Dawning Greatness. By John S. C. Abbott. With Six Ulus- 
trations. : 

The Treason of Benedict Arnold. By Benson J. Lossing. With Sixteen Illustrations. 

Memories of Mexico. 

The Pools of Ellendeen 

A Waiterspout in the Indian Ocean. 

Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune. By Charles Lever, Author of ‘‘Charies O’ Malley,” 
&e. (Continued). 

The Autobiography of @ Sensitive Spirit. 

Escape from a Mexican Quicksand. By Capt. Mayne Reid 

The Bear Steak.—A Gaswronomical Adventure. 

Weovil Biscuit Manufactory. 

oe ey we Misses, 
oulaillier the Robber. 

Scientific Fantasies. Translated from Berthoud, by B. Harrison. 7 

‘Lhe Household of Sir Thomas More, Livelius a Margareta More, quindecim Anqos nata, 
Chelseie incentus. 

Wordsworth, Byron, Scott, and eM 

The Last Days of the E ror Alexander. From Dumas, by Jane Stricklaod. 

Jo ertelt a Ueeeedae STS, Spi 

6a e '. . 8. Springer. 

The Highest House in Wathendale. 

Shots in the Jungle. 

A Visit to Robinson Crusoe. 

The White Silk Bonnet. : 

Bored Wells in Eastern Mississippi. By a Mississippi Correspondent. 


a } 

My Novel; or Varieties in English Life. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. (Continued). 

Monthly Record of Current Events—An Abstract aad Chronicle of Political, Social, Litera- 
ry, Artistic, and Personal at Home and Abroad. 

Literary Notices—Books of oath. 

Editor’s Drawer. 

Fashions for September. With Three Illustrations. 

Harper’s New Mentiy Megndion, is issued invariably on the first day of the month in 
wiuich it is dated. Each will 144 octavo pages. in double columns; each 
year thus comprising n arly two thousand pages of the choicest Miscellaneous Literature 
of theday. Every number will numerous Pictorial Illustrations. accurate Plates 
of the Fashions, a ~ = Chronicle of Current Events, and impartial Notices of the im- 

rtant Books of the Month. The Volumes commence with the Numbers for June and 


With Nine 


ecember. 


Terme .--The Maga: 


may be obtained from Booksellers, Periodical Agents, or from 
the Publishers, at Three 


are a year, or Twenty-five Cents a Number. The Semi-annual 
Volumes, as c in Cloth, at Two Doliars, or the Muslin Covers at 
Twenty-five C each, are furnished by the Agents or Pubiishers. 

The Publishers will sapply Specimen Numbers itously to Agents and Postmasters, 
and wiil make liberal arrangem-nts with them for efforts in ciculating the Magazine. 
They will also supply Clubs on liberal terms; and Mail and City Subscribers, when pay- 
ment is made to them inedvance. Numbers from the commencement can be supplied at 
any time. ‘ 

NOTICES OF THE AUGUST NUMBER. 


It opens with a very interesting article, by J. 8S. C. Abbott, on the childhood and youth of 
Napoleon, and this is fullowed by articles from foreign periodicals, extracts from new 
b.oks, more of Bulwer’s aew novel, monthly recoré of current events, good things from 
the Editor’s Drawer, the best tinge from Punch, plates of fashions, &c., &c. This Maga- 

burton) 





+» &C, 
zine has, by ite intrinsic merit | for itself a character which makes commenda- 
tion py hry pes 

The Number for the present month not contein a single uninteresting article, which 
is a species of praise applicable to few publications of a similar character. Historical re- 
miniscences, literary 8k travels, attractive stories, and poetry, are mingled together 
like jewelsina corenst, and reader ia almost lexed where to be es ut 
perhaps the most valued article in the whole number will be the sketches of the childhood 
aud you h of Napoleon, written for this Magazine by the Rev. J. S. C. Abbott, ana illus- 
trated by a number of neat wood-cuts. No incident connected with the life of that extra- 
ordinary man ‘s devoid of interest, and Mr. Abbott has successfully grouped together a 
variety of aneedotes which throw an air of romance around the memory of the Corsican 
soldier —[N. Y. Commercial Advertiser.] 

The Numb-r opens with an admirable original article by Abbott, being the first part ofa 
new Life of Napoleon, admirably illustrated. Numerous other interesting articles, a hard 
hit at "he Bioomers, and some dozen capital cuts from Punch, lude the Number.—[ Ro- 
chester American.} 

We venture to say that no work in the world has equalled this success, and none have 
oom F ence into suck maturity of excellence.—|De Bow’s Suuthern and Western 

view. 

This best of all the monthiies lished, comes to us poamptly a day in advance of the 
month tor which it is issued, i Number opens with a beautifully illustrated 
sketch of the Youth of Napoleon, and contains, besides, thirty interesting articles on various 
suljects. Every one will find something to suit his taste; and all may be sure that what is 
expended for this Magazine will be well spent —{ Albany Evening Journal.} 

It is a valuable epitome of political, literary, fashionable, and social history, illustrated 
with exquisitely finished engravings, and may safely be placed in the hands of all.—{ Hamil- 
ton Cabinet) Bei muda. 

lts contents are, as usual, varied and interesting. The leading article, giving an acconnt 
of the childhood and youth of Ni; leon Bonaparte, by John S. C. Abbott, is written in an 
entertaining manner, with six spirited illustrations. * * * The ey 
Record of Current Events is prepared with great ability, and embraces acorcise but lumi- 
nous re\iew of ihe events of the past month, political, religious, and social. in this 
country and in Europe; ister 


The Mangos have evidently aprane a vein in the mine of literature abounding with pre- 
cious ore, the surpassing value of which is every where acknowledged by the avidity with 
which it is received in exchange for specie.—[ New Bedford Mercury. | 

A great collection of literary pearls and Semenhe, wt all manner of precious stones, is 
presented to the reader in this unrivalled number of Harper's Magazine. It ranges over the 
widest variety of matter, fom the clogant biograp portraitures of Abbott to the side- 
shaking cowmicalities of Punch. A rich variety ofextracts from the English literature of the 
past month form the staple of the number, while the usual valuable summaries keep the 
reader well posted up in recent ether arker. 

The article by Mr. Abbott, on the “ Childhood and Youth of Napoleon,” is alone worth 
more than the price ofthe Number, The residue of the contents, original and selected, is uf 
the choicest character, admirably adapted to suit the taste ofall. The embellishments 
are as attractive as ever.—|Troy Daily Whig. ; 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 
New York. 








REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


ager on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards, which will be cashed at Any Ban k 
IN THE United Kirepom ; 


Also PackaGes or Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 
Any Part or Europe, by 
EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TransaTi antic Exrress, 
At Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 


Small parcels will be received till 9 1-24. m. of the day of sailing of EVERY STEAMER 
to Evurore. Apl 12. lyr. 





AYBR'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


This remedy is offered to the community with the confidence we feel in an article which 
seldom fails to realize the happiest effects that can be desired. So wide is the field of its 
usefulness and so numerous the cases of its cures, hat almost ev ‘ry section of the country 
abounds in persons, publicly kuown, who have been restored from alarming and even des- 
perate diseases of the lungs, by its use. When once tried, its superiority over every other 
medicine of its kind, is to@ apparent to escape observation, and where its virtues are known 
the public no longer hesitate what antidote to employ’ for the distressing and dangerous 
affections of the pulmonary orgacs which are incident to our climate. And not only in the 
formidable attacks upon the lungs, at for the milder varieties of Colds, Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness, &c.. and fur Children it is the fest medicine that can be obtained. 


HARPS. 
J. F, BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Sem! Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double w 295 Broadw; 


Action Harps. Warerooms . 
3 rake Acton Harpe, callthe attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
bea elegant collection he has for sale. ee ny hae! —<> styleand finish. From 
his experience in the first establishments in he is able to produce instruments 
in tone, touch, ari perfect mec! together with such Improve- 
ments as fit fom particule for extr~.nes of climate, in country. A list ofprices and 
descrip’ can jail. &c. Music for the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece 1b 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


TARRANT’S BFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


obtained among Physicians rally, has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
yo te wey the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial] of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TesTIMON!AL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Gocleas, &ec. 
“T have carefully exami and in - on ay the icine which you pre. 
sented to bear m n its favour. 
“Tt ey ay Arter vith the preteesion to obtain a cathartic at once mid and 
| amy w should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
tzer Aperient. 
“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the a pone nahemn Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
chidren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in wh‘ch I have administered 
Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
New York, March lst, 1848. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 
Prepared and sold wholesale and roel, by Janens TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
oO. nwich street, corner 0: arren, N. Y. 
"Typo for exio at li0 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece Grother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Ph 








Chesn iladelphia. M. , Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah Sic & 
7 40 Canal at, New Orleans, ant by the principal druggists throughout the United Staces, 
june 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


HIS INSTITUTION combines a large aad well selected Library, both for referenceand 
T circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 
plied with Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers. 

embers and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 


M 
righ wi 
The Terms are for an assignable and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which fy 24 commuted for $75, thus’reudering the share free. ‘ 


Temporary Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





LIFE ASSURANCH. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bang ror THE WIDOW snp THE OrnpPHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





NEW voRK. 
John J. Palmer, easing C. Tucker, 
James Roermen . some renee, 
G e Barc en udilum, 
Samucl 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
Ierae bad mB pies D. Srighens, 1 @ 
ranklin Dexter, . A. Grattan, ‘ 
- : William Elliott. : aoe, 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Loca Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
Pamphlets containing the rates of p-~mium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal oueminers, and Annual Report of 1249, hen can be had free of charge, on copladion a 
71 Wail street, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—av le always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise} or otherwise. 
Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 

Parties hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any time to a 

loan of ,one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 
icy. 


Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Uffice 
of the different Local Boards and es. All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


pe COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCES oN Lives, whether single or joint. 
to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all business in which the risk of 
Life is concerned. 


Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its smal] expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 


with any sognes to safety admit of. : 
An exact of its receipts and e is annually published by the Company and 
forwarded to all who may be interested. 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is year] 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which[and this is 
nearly . =— instance] neither Great Britain nor the oeighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 

Te partics who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of such payments as they may have e, and it further engages to purchase 
policies for an equitable consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 
thereon 

Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
policy holders thus assur 
pan peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 











ie hewe 
No family should be without it, and those who used it, never will. 


Read the opinion of the towing Gentlemen, who will be recognized in the various 
sections of country where are located—each and all as merchants of the first class and 
of the highest characte:—as the oldest and most ex ive Wholesale Dealers in Medicine 
with an experience un imited on the subject of which they speak. If there is any value in 
the judgment of experience, eee this Certificate. 

We the undersi: Wholesale Druggists, having been for long acquainted with Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, y certify our belief that it is the best and most effectual remedy for 
Pulmonary Complaints, ever offered to the American People. And we would from our 
knowledge of its pe and extensive usefuiness, cordially commend it to the afflict- 





ed as worthy their best ence, aad with the frm conviction that it will do for their 
relief all that medicine can do. 
Henshaw, & Co., Bosten, M & Coulson, Baltimore, Maryland. 


ass. Reese 
Ladd & Ingraham, B » Maine. Havilund, Harral! & Co., Charlesto1, S.C. Jacob S. 
Farrand, Detroit, Mic T. H. McAllister, Louisville, Kentucky. Francis & Walton, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Joseph ‘Pucker, Mobile, Alabama. Theodore A. Peck, Bur‘ington, 
Vermont. Haviland. Risley & Go, Augusta, Georgia. Isaac D. James, Trenton, New 
Jersey. J. Townsend. Pittsburg, Peon. Clark & Co., Chicago, Illinois. E. E. Gay. Bur- 
lin ,lowa. M A. Santos & Son, Norfolk, Virginia. Ed vard Bringhurst, Wilmington, 
Delaware. John Gilvert & Go. Philadelphia, Pa. Z.D. & W. H. Gilman, Washington, 
D.C. J. Wright & Co, 


w Orleans, La, Charies Dyer, Jr. Providence, R. 1. Jos. M. 
Panter Savateah. Gu “Webs, Reema LCS Crete Oe 


With such essurarce, and from such men, no stronger proof be adduced, except that 
ound in ite effects upon trial. “phen nae 4 


Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
aug. 2—3m, 





PROF. ALBX. C, BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 
oO MEDICATED COMPOUND, for eek, pment and beautifying hair, eradi- 


cating scurf and dandruff, and diseases in, glands, and muscles; stings 
cuts. bruises, sprains, &c.,&c. It has been ascertained by experiment that Barry’s Trico- 
pherous has prod the eame effect in curing diseases of the skin, &c., of the horse, and 


all the animal kingdom.’ 
From the Editor of mad ogee York Bageees, April 3, 1851 :—Professor Alex. C. Barry’s 


Tricopherous is not t the most useful pocpesetcn for preserving the 
hair in a beantiful which come under our notice. It is recommended by some 
of our best chemists and and has been extensively and successfully u in all 

ik it indispensable toa neat toilet and heartily recommend it 


pa of the country. We 
the public. It can be from all the beet druggists, and in packages of half a 
dozen bottles at a price at Prof. Barry’s Office, 137 Broadway. 
Copy of a letter from Miss Catharine Nelson : 
City Hotel, Sept. 1848,—Mr. Barry.—Sir : You have permission to use my name as having 
experienced the great utility of your Tricopherous for dressing the hair. I have always 
found oils and pomatum to occasion a mess to my hair, and for three or four years it 
was fast falling off and much changed in color, but since using our Tricopherous I feel 
head ys and my hair grown strong and ch to the amazement of my 
ends and acqueintances. 1 have tavariatly found it gives the most general satisfaction. 
Please to send three bottles by bearer, who will pay you. CaTHARINE NELSON. 
Copy of a letter from G. V. M. Rapelye : 
New York, Sept 22, 1850.—Prof. B e. 





Dear Sir: I have been afflicted with a cutaneous 


arry.— 

eruption of the scalp of a most vated character, for the last sixteen years, and during 
that period I have had the advice of some of the must eminent physicians, and have tried all 
the for the hair and skin known po ry ay dye I was advised 


now 
by a friend toy pe Se. I did so, ssa last resort, and to my surprise and 
gratification, fo’ myself cured in about two th: le: f the dis- 
ae aaa 1 “ : months. Such was the violence of the dis 


Respectfully yours, G. V.M. Rarecye. 
Sold in large hottles, ice 25 eents, at the principal office. 137 Broadway, New York, and 
by U3 prrincipal ain and merchants throughout the United States and Canada. 
my 


148 Columbia Street, Brooklyn. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 








To Assure 2100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 

Withparticipation Profits Without participation of Profits 
Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly | Quarterly| Age. Annual |-Hf. Year) uarter]} 
. Premium.! Premium t Piemium. ° Premium. Premium, } cote 

8. d. 8. 8. d, Z2edaj|&s dja a. 
20 117 4] 019 1 09 9 20 I 9 ll 01 4 0 7 
25 oo ae. oe Oll 2 25 114 7 017 8 09 O 
30 29 $/15 2 012 10 30 i Be 7S & 010 6 
35 216 7F7ijisu oM4 9 35 26 4 1 8 8] 012 1 











Tabies pia torms vl proposal, and a! otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 


Cumneee THOMAS M. SIMONS, Sec 
. , t ° 
88 King Street. Hamiltcn. 9th Apr tl 1850. af 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful new 


Steamship 
GLASGOW,” 
1850 T »ns, and 40 horse power, N. Stewart, (late of the Cunard steamers.) Command: r, 
is appointed to sail from New York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 11th October next, 
at 12 o’clo Kk noon. 
Passage Money--First Cabin, (Steward’s Fee included) Ninety Dollars. 
Second do Fifty-five do. 





No steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not’wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board 
at moderate prices. 
Carries a surgeon. 
New York, 
August, 185 


For Freight or Passage apply to 


I. McSYMON, 
2 Beaver Street. 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 21TH OF EVERY MONTH 
HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which 
T cesd each other in the order in which they are named sailing panctaal pi-y ie 
e 13th an 


York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on th 28th, ani 
On the Ist and 16th of every wired A throughout the year, viz :— , seencsenaes 


Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
. m - ae | wing London. 
evonshire , new, covey, ay ept. 8, Jan. 8{June 28, Oct, 28, Feb. 2 
Northumberland, Lord, le § a 24, “ 4 July 13, Nov. 13, March 15 
Southampton, new, Tinker, June 8. Oct, 8, Feb. 8] “ 2, © 98, ' @ 
Victoria, Champion, | “ 24 “24 " o¥aug 13’ Dec.13; April 13 
aay Batesn, Warner, July A Ss Marchs} *“ 28, “* Fe in 
arg. Evans, ratt, Je ah. - .* Q4]Sept. 13, Jan. | 8 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec.8, April P = Py uy 28 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, “4%, “ 24 “ g41Oct. 13, Feb. 18, June 15 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able aad experienced navi 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, a ee ort ob oo p 














—_ Stores, &c., are of the beat d 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, withou wi 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese Pp kets will be r malble on eners, 
parcels, or , sent by them, unless lar Bilis are si thereior. Ap 
ply to neh. = OHN GRISWOLD, 70 South strea, N. Y. 
uly 1 and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, Londo n. 


———— 
HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail fos a, 

TEs. and St. Thomas on Monday 8th Sept ember, at Noos » Will sail for Ber, 

She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 

Price of Passage to Bermuda, oo. esses. ccesceecescceece 
Do do Bt. THOMAS. coc vescsoccessccccceces S 

There is a regular Mail communication between 8 . Thomas and 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 

The MERLIN willtake freight. Apply to 


all the West Indig 


E CUNARD, Jr., $8 Broadway 


P. 8. No Letters or Mails will be received on board of the Merlin, except through the 
Post Office. apl. i9 





HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and Liverpool, callie, an 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. Hal. 


Captains. Captains 
Arebis «SAID Linndnst coceeccosccs ? 


Africa...cccccccccsececces yeter i 
EUrope...sccereseceecees --.E. G. Lott _wialeeeesaneneneheten 


TICB. coves cocccccccccccsococelt, SNAMBON | CANBAB....cccccccccccccccccce Wi arrisog 
—_ Cam indeed heaeeineit 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red og 
port. 








From 
Africa .cosesseesees coccc Ne BO Beccccccosceces Wednesday .......... Aug. 27th, 
Cameds.. cccccccccccese Rar ednesday .......... ! 8d.’ = 
DMBicocccd'dcecccocastee oNew York.......s005 «+ Wednesday ..........Sept, 10th, « 
nn “Ses ee + + eevee: sone Wednesday ........,. Sept. 17th, « 
Niagara ..ceceesseeeeee NOW YOrK..0+-+eeeeeeee WOdNOSdRY ..4.04.... Sept. 24th, « 
Europa..eesseeee -ceee+ BOSON, «+ seeeeeeecerene WEANCSAAY ..reeeseesOct, lat, | 


Afric... ccccsecceceecee- NOW York....++sesereee Wednesday coeccccces! “ 
Canada. coos seece coe+ BOSON ...cececrcceereees WEGMEBAAY ..cecccee. « 
ABIB. ccccccvevecsceccess NOW VOPR. cccceccsesees WOGMOBAY .60es0000.0ck 224, « 


Passage from New York or Boston to ne aoe | Cabin. ..seeeeeeeeee 1M 
“ ‘ ‘ 


Berths not secured until paid for. ied 
Freigl¢ will be charged on a an amount for personal expenses, 

An experienced surgeon on . 

All Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CURARB, Jr. 


+h, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common 
genie psrough bills of leding are fiven in Havre to New York. with Britis 


reons intending to take passage to England in the Royal Mail Steamships, are requested 
wan at the office, 38 Broadway, before believing the reports that the shipe are full. 








———___ 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 

ATLANTIC. .....cccccccccsetecccccccscessevsceeseessessOapt, Weeat, 
PACIFIC... .cccccccccccsccccsccccccssecerecscsesessees Capt. Nye, 
BALTIC. . .. ccccccsecccscecvcscscccsccerescesesssacecessOapt, Comstock, 
C cccccccecccscerscscccccesesees socccccceccess CADt. Grafton 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service 
has been en in thelr constractien, 00 aioe is Gaur Tk Ines, to ensure etren, ‘and spend 
and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance or 

Price of from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra sise 
State Rooms From Liverpool to New York, £35- 

An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 

No berth can be secured until paid for, 

PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING. 












From New York From Liverpool 
Wednesday...March.. ...e2. .5th, 1851 +eeeeee. February..... ..8th, 185} 
Wednesday...March.....+.-..19th, “ ++eeeeeeebruary......22nd, “ 


Wednesday. .April.sere--+0+-2d, ** 
Wednesday... April...... .0oeKthy 
Saturday ......May .....+++0+-10th, “ 
Saturday ......May ....+++0+- 24th, 

Sawirday .....-JUMC .eees-ee+-7th, : 
Saturday ....-JUN@.-.es0. » 2ist, * 


++ seeeMarch,.........22d, * 
soeeAPTil....+.ceee Oth, “ 
soesApril ... seeeee Sth, 

ones MAY..c0e seeees 14th, “ 


-o0e-MAY .sencoseces 28th, “ 


turday ...0+-July seeesseee- Sth, ** > “ Yoeepeeeages a 
Reviet ..... Jar cone, * caameiessaeees oth’ “ 
Saturday .....-August....0.+..2d, “ eee JULY coeeee veeeee Oth, “ 
Saturday .....-August.......- 16th, “ c0cSRhy . cocccsccoces “ 


Saturday ......August........30th, “ 
Saturday ......Seprember....J3th, “ 
Saturday ......September.. .27th, “ 
Saturday ...-..October »..+.+11th, « 


-oo- AUgust ........,. 6th, ” 
-oe- AUZUSt....00....20th, “ 
+es-September..... 3d, * 

-September......17th, “ 












Saturday ......October .. ™ - October ookat, “ 
Saturday .November.....8th, “ October . - 15th, “ 
Saturday - November va dade « October... 29th, “ 
Saturday December roo , © November -12th, “ 
Saturday ......December ..+- , * November 26th, “ 








Wernesday. - 15th, “ 
Wednesday....December ...... 27th, “ 


ARD K. COLLINS, No, 56 Wall Street, N. Y 
GO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 18 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
or L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boul ontmartre. Paris. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie Jew 
elry. Precious Stones, or. Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the vaius 
thereof therein expressed. 


apply to 
For freight or passage, app pw 








NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION co. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1851, on the following days— 











Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Franklin....Saturday.......... Feb. 8) franklin...,.Wednesday.....March 12 
Humboldt  .... March 8 | Humboldt 6 April 9 
Franklin i April 5/ Franklin Wan May 7 
Humboldt May | Humboldt ps June 4 
Franklin May 31/ Franklin a July 2 
Humboldt June 28 | Humboldt July 30 
Franklin July 26 Franklin Aug. 27 
Humboldt Aug. 23) Humboldt Tape Sept. 24 
Franklin adée Sept. 20} Franklin peas Oct. 2 
Humboldt = asee Oct. 1¢| Humboldt Meee Nov, 19 
Franklin cece Nov. 15| Franklin wove Dec. U7 
Humboldt cece Dec, 13 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. » 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government serviceyOf 2200 tons burthen each, ar 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accommo 
dations for passengers are of the most aporoved kind. 
Stoppin, at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and monet. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. .- 
From Havre or Southampton to New York .ss.cccccceseeceese* 
No passage secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board, 
For freight or passage. apply to 





Meera err gero®, Meo. bots 
, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. ey a 


— 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEBTS. 


HE Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
T arranged for their sailing from each port on the let, 11th, 16th, and 26th of every moath, 
the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— - , 

Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb...........Cropper....+.+sMar. 1...,July 1...Nov. 1]Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dec. 
Constellation... .000--AllEN,...-cecespeceselbscoesecsLlsceece oak 
Yorkshire. ...00..0000e-SNOAFMAM..g sreeeee1G..cceeseslOrcee 00016 
Garrick...... eocceesee  AGAMB. scccmesee lee Rvecerees Dds cerysees 
Isaac Wright...........Furber....s.0s--Apr. 1,..Aug. 1.....Dec. 1|- 
BPNETND coc sccecnanceeeON ew: chaveceuvigl ls» cpnabeakhaseecegsas 





Montezuma....... voeeDO COUrCY....2000. 16.ceees+ 16:see0e.. +16 

Henry Clay.......+...Praman..ecsecccceree >. Seats. eee ; 

Columbia. ......0ce008 Bryer.....+.+.+-.Jan. 1....May 1.,.Sept...1}--- $ : 

Underwriter.........- Eipey. ooo sn ell. ccececcedLescccccell | ..++edUee acces ; 
i 





s 
Manhattan,.........« Hackstafl....csescee1G..cssess J6. s+ oeee16| Mar, 1. July 








Siddons.......0.0000++HOWOS seeceeescseseQOrseenee e+ROreee es e026] voldeeseooll 16 
New York........+.. Briggs. -ceesseeeeb 1.....June } ...-Oct 1].--+-.16 “DB. +2000d8 
West Point.........--AllOM.  scssseeeeeeeLDeceeesees . *TAug }...Dee b 








P 1|...+..26 
Fidelia..........cccee Peabody..csscsscceeL6..ccce+e+18- -16)--ApF 1+-A an 
Rescins......2cccc MMODDF cccccsccssecMBcsacsenc®® baatee ee | aware 
These ships are allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character anu 4 
Perience. ir cabin accommodations gre all that can be desired in 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. a5 
vel *e eenetereree 


Price of passage to 
“ “ to New York... 
Agents for ships West Petes, Sean a Constellation, and U 






Agents f Rosc stains Clay, and 
¥ enr’ i} 
ts for ships Rosclus, Siddone, ony STON & CO, WN. ¥. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. pact, 
Agents for ships Manhattan, peomeenms, Isaac Wright, Columb’ Yorkshire, 
Isaac Webb, and NeODHUE & CO. or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥- 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


on tb 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork 
lst of each month, as follows :— 





New York. 
or. DENIS " Sie Baye ° ; 
master. ay... 
ay ante lst Se Jomber 
8T. NICHOLAS, lst February 
Everleigh, master. } lat June . 
lst October 
BALTIMORE, 1st March.. {1 ob 
anceeiptuatel $i Aly coher. .....+es (16th December, 
pL eae gp TELL, new. Ist — sees se veeeee } ih dept . 
Bt . cee e+ see 
——— ; ist December...» coe (16th January. 


Jes for the 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite artic the 
conten and convent 4 g a ena commanded by men of experience 12 
Wsda sonia ihe ackecribers witb erwrardea free fromany. charge, bat those 
Goods sent to the subscribers w orw nts, 
nn ty BOYD & HINCKEN, Agent, 


aus 4 — 








W. YOUNG. EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





OFFICE, NO. $3 BARCLAY STREET, 
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